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Zarlino’s Rules of Counterpoint in the Light of 
modern Pedagogy 


BY 
GUY A. MARCO 


It will be the endeavour of this paper to compare the rules for composing 
sixteenth-century polyphony as they were presented by Gioseffe Zarlino! with 
the same type of rule as formulated by three authoritative modern writers. 
The specific object will be to demonstrate the extent of agreement between 
recent thought about the “Palestrina style’ and the thought of Palestrina’s 
greatest theoretical contemporary. The three representatives of our own 
century, Knud Jeppesen,? Arthur Tillman Merritt,? and R. O. Morris‘ (each 
from a different country), reflect the clearest attitudes of the present day 
about this music; their works mark the first change in approach to cinguecento 
polyphony since Fux, and have superseded the artificial Rockstro-Kitson school 
of pedagogy.® 
Some justification may appear necessary for a comparison between writers 
on the style of Palestrina and a writer connected with the Netherlands-Venetian 
school who does not even mention Palestrina. A statement by Merritt should 
serve: 
If Victoria can be readily distinguished from Palestrina, or Lassus from Victoria, it is on 
account of the greater frequency with which certain devices are used by one composer 


than by the other; the devices remain the same. Above all, counterpoint is a typical 
and consistent method of composition in this period.® 


Merritt considers the Palestrina period to be one “‘in which there is a consistent 
common practice’, and elucidates: 


By the term “‘common practice’ are meant those devices and methods of composi- 
tion which are the common property of a group of composers in any particular period. 
This common property is the norm, the strict adherence to which may at times be 
disregarded in small details by any one of such a group. In the Golden Age it can 
safely be said that Lassus, Victoria, and particularly Palestrina depart least from the 
common practice of the time. . . .’ 


With the differences between the Roman and Venetian schools thus reduced to 
“small details’, explicable on the basis of diverse preferences in the selection of 
favourite devices, we should expect to find little variance in principle between 
theorists representing each school. It should also be noted that while nine of 
the illustrative examples in Book III of the stitutiont Harmoniche are taken 
from Josquin and four others from his contemporaries, 36 of the total 49 


Istitutiont Harmoniche, Venice, 1558. 

2 Counterpoint: the Polyphonic Vocal Style of the Sixteenth Century, trans. Glen Haydon, New 
York, 1939; also his Style of Palestrina and the Dissonance, trans. Margaret Hamerik, Copenhagen, 
1927. 

3 Sixteenth-century Polyphony, Cambridge, Mass., 1946. 

* Contrapuntal Technique in the Sixteenth Century, Oxford, 1934. 

5 For discussions of this change in viewpoint, see Morris, pp. 1-6; Merritt, pp. ix-xiii. 

®P. xv. Jeppesen refers to Zarlino as a “theorist of Palestrina style’ (Style, p. 112). 

7 Loc. cit. 














2 THE MUSIC REVIEW 


examples are drawn from composers who flourished in the mid-sixteenth century, 
i.e., from actual contemporaries of Palestrina and Lassus. (Willaert accounts 
for 19 examples, and Zarlino himself for another 13.) The schools were differ- 
net, but the periods were substantially the same. 


THE MELODIC AND HARMONIC MATERIAL 


It is now generally agreed that the major and minor second, major and 
minor third, perfect fourth and fifth, and the octave may be written melodically 
in ascent or descent. The minor sixth is permitted by Merritt,’ permitted 
only ascending by Jeppesen,’ and only if “‘preceded and followed by movement 
in the opposite direction of the leap’’ by Morris,” who places the same restric- 
tion on octave leaps. The major sixth, the sevenths, leaps greater than an 
octave, and all augmented and diminished intervals are avoided by all. 

For Zarlino the acceptable melodic movements are by semitone, tone, third, 
fourth, fifth, octave, tenth and twelfth. He notes that the seventh and ninth 
are also possible, “for good composers use them, but they are found rarely”. 
The tritone and diminished fifth are forbidden with ‘‘others like them’’.4 
There is no comment on the use of sixths, but from his musical examples we 
can derive a rule from Zarlino which is equivalent to that of the modern 
consensus: the minor sixth is found ascending only, and usually followed by a 
turn back within the leap,” but not inevitably.” 

In their choice of intervals for melody, the Netherlanders were perhaps 
even more restrained than the Romans. Melodic sixths are rare in Josquin 
and Mouton," and very infrequent in Willaert. The Flemish tradition does 
seem to have permitted, however, an occasional melodic irregularity; one finds 
minor sevenths, leaps beyond the octave, and even some augmented and 
diminished intervals sprinkled through the works of this school. 

Palestrina’s own strictness in this regard has been aptly termed a return to 
the melodic style of plainsong, following deviations therefrom by his pre- 
decessors and contemporaries." 

Of the now common prohibition of more than two successive leaps in the 
same direction’? we find no mention in Zarlino, but his examples do not exceed 
this limitation, which was generally observed by the Venetians. 

Harmonically, the consonant intervals are the perfect unison, major and 
minor third, perfect fifth, major and minor sixth, perfect octave and compounds 





®*P. ro. *P. 85. 1° P. 30. 

11 P, 203c. (All Zarlino references are to Book III of the /stitutioni, first ed., 1558. The 
letter added to the page number refers to the appropriate quarter of the page where the reference 
will be found.) 

12 See examples on pp. 197¢, 199d, 223b, 223d, among numerous instances. 

13 Ex. on p. 226c. 

14 Josephine Shine, ““The Motets of Jean Mouton’”’ (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Dept. of 
Music, New York University, 1953), pp. 258 ff. 

18 Jeppesen, Style, pp. 46 ff.; Shine, pp. 262 ff.; Carol MacClintock, “‘Giaches de Wert— ‘Virtuoso 
Raro’”’ (paper read at meeting of Midwest Chapter, American Musicological Society, Bloomington, 
Indiana, 14th May, 1954); Gustave Reese, Music in the Renaissance, New York, 1954, pp. 258-59; 
Zarlino, p. 203¢c. 

16 Jeppesen, Style, p. 47. 

17 Morris, p. 29; Jeppesen, Counterpoint, pp. 85 f. 
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of these.18 All the other intervals are dissonant, including the fourth, although 
the fourth is treated as a consonance between upper voices in more than two 
parts. (Actually Zarlino insisted on the theoretical consonance of the fourth, but 
conceded that in two-voiced writing it had to be treated as a discord, and in 
multi-voiced writing it required special treatment.?*) 


THE TREATMENT OF DISSONANCE 


Although there are several “reductions” used in modern transcriptions of 
sixteenth-century music, it seems agreed that the actual time-value of the 
Palestrina semibreve in normal time was between M.M. 50 and M.M. 80; that 
is, it lasted about one second and can be expressed by our quarter note in 
moderato time.” In proportio dupla the semibreve occupied half this time span 
(becoming equal to our moderato eighth note) and in guadrupla its value was 
again halved (making it equivalent to our moderato sixteenth). These equiva- 
lents would require rendition of the normal minim as an eighth, and hence the 


typical 4/2 grouping as a modern measure of 4/8 or 2/4 at about J. M.M. 65.2 


Whatever the exact time-value of the notes, there is no doubt that they fell 
into regular accentual groupings, corresponding to our own measures, and that 
dissonances were carefully placed in accord with the accent patterns.**? The 
typical sixteenth-century measure is usually thought of as analogous to our 
4/2 measure.* If this 4/2 grouping is analyzed into eight time units, each the 
value of a semiminim in normal time,” the relative stresses of these units 
within the group may be separated into three classes: units one and five are 
accented, units three and seven are “‘relatively accented’’,™ and units two, four, 
six and eight are unaccented. 

The only dissonance possible on the accented units—the first and fifth 
semiminims or first and third minims—was the suspension or “‘syncope’”’. On 
the relatively-accented units—the third and seventh semiminims or second and 
fourth minims—several discords were used: diminished fifth in resolution of 
suspended fourth, ‘consonant fourth”, passing minim and passing semiminim. 
Found on the unaccented units—the even numbered semiminims—were the 
auxiliary, cambiata, passing semiminim and passing fusa. These dissonances 
will be discussed in the order just presented. 





18 Merritt, p. 65; Jeppesen, Counterpoint, p. 98; Morris, p. 35; Zarlino, p. 151d. 

19 Chapter 60. 

20 Reese, Renaissance, p. 179; Willi Apel, Harvard Dictionary of Music, Cambridge, Mass., 
1951, p. 731; Curt Sachs, “Some Remarks About Old Notation”, Musical Quarterly, XXXIV 
(July, 1948), 365-370. 

21 Despite the authority behind these comparative values, one may find it difficult to accept 
them without reservation. For while it is plausible to imagine the longer notes at a fourth of their 
visual value, it seems less natural ‘to quarter a semiminim, fusa or semifusa in the same manner. 
In fact, in the dupla and quadrupla proportions such values would appear to be unsingable. 

22 Jeppesen, Style, pp. 20 ff.; Morris, p. viii. 

23 Morris, pp. 25 ff.; Merritt, p. 69. 

34 When, through the use of proportions, this unit becomes other than the semiminim, the new 
unit value is grouped and accented in the same way. 

5 This term is from Jeppesen, Style, p. 120 and passim, but it is used by him only in reference 
to dissonances. 
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The suspension was the one kind of discord universally endorsed by six- 
teenth-century theorists. Basically the device consisted of three parts: 
relatively-accented consonant minim, accented dissonant minim, relatively- 
accented consonant minim; the second minim was generally tied from the first, 
and the resolution of this discord was most often through stepwise descending 
movement.2® Two of the dissonances found on relatively-accented units are 
connected with the suspension pattern. One, authorized by Zarlino, takes the 
discordant fourth suspension to the diminished fifth, which then proceeds to 
the major third.2?, Modern writers recognize this irregularity** and another, 
not mentioned by Zarlino, which they term the ‘‘consonant fourth’. This is a 
suspension pattern in which the accented discord is preceded by a relatively- 
accented fourth, rather than by one of the accepted concords.*® Zarlino has 
nothing to say about the various forms of ornamental resolution,®® upward 
resolution,*" or the double suspension ;** from one remark, however, he appears 
to be negative about the last-named device: he asserts that the parts which 
sound against the dissonance in syncope should be consonant, to ‘‘avoid double 
offense to the ear’’.** Jeppesen observes, correctly, that Zarlino’s acceptance 
of octaves and unisons as suspension resolutions (of seconds and ninths) is at 
variance with practice in two voices.“ Actually, when theorists took a position 
on this question they tended to speak against resolution to a perfect concord, 
offering as a reason that an imperfect concord appears as a mean between a 
dissonance and a perfect concord, and that this combination is preferable to a 
relationship between the extremes of discord and perfection,® or that the role 
of dissonance is to sweeten the consonance following it, and perfect consonances 
are sufficiently dulcet without this seasoning.*® 

The other relatively-accented dissonances were passing tones, and both 
minims and semiminims appear in this role. It is somewhat surprising that 
Zarlino authorizes the passing minim, for—as Jeppesen has noted*’—one of the 
prime concerns of renaissance theorists regarding discords was that they be 
very brief. Even Morley, representing a school comparatively liberal with 
dissonance, is found to say: 





. it is impossible to ascend or descend in continual deduction without a discord, but 
the less offence you give in the discord the better it is, and the shorter while you stay 
upon the discord the less offence you give. . . . 


He goes on to show by example that, as passing notes, semiminims are prefer- 
able to minims and fusas to semiminims.** In the face of such rigid attitudes, 





26 Jeppesen, Style, pp. 207 ff.; Morris, pp. 39 ff.; Merritt, pp. 75 ff.; Zarlino, pp. 1974 ff. 
27 P. 198a. 

28 Jeppesen, Style, pp. 235 f. 

2° Merritt, pp. 33 f.; Jeppesen, Style, pp. 212 ff. 

8° Morris, p. 40 and passim; Merritt, pp. 79 ff.; Jeppesen, Style, passim. 

31 Jeppesen, Style, pp. 235, 238. 

32 Jbid., p. 231; Morris, p. 40 and passim. 


% P. 263c. 4 Style, pp. 227 f. 
% E.g., Nicola Vicentino, L’ Antica Musica Ridotta alla Moderna Prattica, Rome, 1555, Book I, 
Chap. 4. 


36 F.g., Thomas Morley, A Plain and Easy Introduction to Practical Music (London, 1597), ed. 
R. Alec Harman, 1951, p. 147. 
37 Style, p. 98. Pp. 158. 
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Zarlino’s permission to write minims as passing discords must be considered one 
of his greatest departures from conservatism.” 

As we approach the relatively-accented passing semiminim we encounter 
some differences in terminology, for while this dissonance is treated in practice 
exactly in the manner of the more usual unaccented passing semiminim, two 
modern writers prefer to give it a more distinctive label. Jeppesen is more 
satisfied with ‘‘dissonant grace note’’,*° and Merritt applies to it the ambiguous 
designation ‘“‘cambiata’”’.“" The latter term requires some elucidation. 

In modern usage, cambiata refers to a single, rhythmically-weak tone used 
to ornament the melodic movement of a second: “. . . the cambiata is intro- 
duced by skip of a third from the first tone and resolves into the final tone by 
step’. But more relevant to the present investigation are the two meanings 
of the term which have been used in analysis of sixteenth-century music. The 
first to appear in print® is the one preferred by Jeppesen, who defines it as 


. the idiom in which the dissonance introduced stepwise from above (which .. . 
falls on the unaccented part of the measure) is quitted by the skip of the third downward 
followed by the step of the second upward. . . .*# 


He gives the following example: 


























Merritt® and Morris “ speak of this pattern as a changing-note group (changing 
note or changed note being a literal translation of nota cambiata) ; it has also been 
called a double auxiliary.4” Merritt’s definition—following that of Martini 
(1774)—is etymologically and philologically the sounder definition, for the 
Italian expression implies that one note has ‘“‘changed”’, and in the pattern of 
the relatively-accented passing semiminim th:s is just what happens; the har- 
mony note, customarily more stressed than a passing discord, changes its posi- 
tion to assume the unaccented role. But if the Italian term is applicable here, 
why should the literal English translation “changing note’’ be applied to a 
totally different idiom? In the present discussion, for the purposes of expe- 
diency and consistency, cambiata and changed note will have the same signifi- 
cance, and Merritt’s cambiata will be called relatively-accented passing tone. 

There is considerable variance among theorists regarding this semiminim 
discord on the third or seventh units, at the points we have designated rela- 
tively accented. Modern writers say that this semiminim may be discordant if 








3% P. 195¢. 

4° Style, p. 126. He rejects the term ‘‘passing dissonance’ when a minim precedes the discord, 
but accepts it when the pattern is composed of four semiminims. 

4i P. 74. 

42 Walter Piston, Counterpoint, New York, 1947, p. 55. 

#8 Johann Joseph Fux, Steps to Parnassus (1725), tr. Alfred Mann, New York, 1943, p. 51. 

“4 Counterpoint, p. 125. Pr. 76. “Pp. 38. 

47 Piston, p. 57; Harvard Dictionary, p. 493. 
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approached and left in conjunct descending motion ;** Vicentino*® and Zarlino® 
say that it must be dissonant, at least when preceded by an accented minim. 
Practice supports the former position. Several renaissance authors approved 
a pattern in which the dissonant semiminim was preceded by another dissonant 
semiminim ; 7.e., in which the first and fourth of four semiminims were consonant 
and the second and third were dissonant. For Palestrina this was ‘‘quite a 
typical mode of expression”’.? 

Although the three unaccented dissonances—auxiliary, cambiata or changing 
note, and passing tone—are mentioned by nearly every modern writer on 
sixteenth-century polyphony,® Zarlino speaks only of the passing tone,®4 and 
this is the only unaccented discord he uses freely in his examples; he writes no 
auxiliaries and only one cambiata in Book III of the Jstttution:.*®> This 
discrepancy is explicable on the basis of differing practice between Palestrina 
and Zarlino’s model, Willaert. For while the lower auxiliary appears “‘in 
profusion” in Mouton, and the cambiata is “almost a style characteristic’’ 
with him,** Willaert is not so taken with these devices as his teacher. He 
uses the auxiliary sparingly, almost invariably in fusas or semifusas,5” and does 
not make the cambiata part of his style. The true cambiata is not common 
in Josquin either (he uses the melodic figure, but it is usually entirely consonant 
and thus irrelevant to a study of dissonance treatment), so Zarlino’s failure to 
mention it seems to be a reflection of its infrequent use by his two favourite 
composers, rather than an oversight on his part. No other theorist until Fux 
remarks upon this idiom, though Tinctoris hints at it disapprovingly; he was 
agreeable about passing tones, but sceptical about the third leap from a discord 
which characterizes the cambiata, observing that such a leap is ‘“‘very rare’’: 
“concordantia uno gradu vel duobus tantum, quamvis hoc rarissime, distans ab 
ea immediate sequetur’’.°’ The auxiliary he considers suitable only when it is 
so brief as to be barely discernible: “. . . non est revertendum, nisi ipsa dis- 
cordantia adea parva sit, ut vix exaudiatur...’’.*® Gafurius does not speak of 
the auxiliary; indeed the only dissonances he permits are the suspension and 
quick passing note.® 


THE BEGINNING OF THE COMPOSITION 


Sixteenth-century theorists were much concerned with the precise vertical 
arrangement of the voices at the beginning of a composition, particularly if the 





48 Jeppesen, Style, pp. 111 ff.; Counterpoint, pp. 145 ff.; Merritt, p. 74. 

#® Book II, Chap. 12. 

5° P. 199b. Jeppesen overlooked this passage, for he remarks (Style, p. 112) that Zarlino fails 
to mention the point. 

5! Zarlino not among them, though his pupil Sweelinck was one; others were Aron, Tigrini 
and Cerone. Citations in Jeppesen, Style, pp. 114 ff. 

52 Tbid., p. 108. 

53 Jeppesen, Counterpoint, pp. 116, 125, 144 ff.; 156; Merritt, pp. 71 ff., Morris, pp. 35 ff. 
(Morris does not discuss the auxiliary.) 

oP. 2996. 55 Ex. on p. 197¢. 56 Shine, pp. 328 ff. 

57 Indeed, Palestrina’s auxiliaries ars most often on these short notes, a fact not brought out 
by Jeppesen or Merritt. 

*8 Liber de Arte Contrapuncti (1477), Book II, Chap. 32. 

5® Loc. cit. 

%° Practica Musice (1496), Book II, Chap. 4. Only the suspension is mentioned in his A ngelicum 
ac Divinum Opus Musice (1508). 
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piece began in familiar style rather than with successive entries. They were 
most sensitive about the spacing of the voices, as well as about the chord which 
resulted, an aspect of technique neglected by modern writers. Oddly enough, 
one rule considered to be optional by renaissance theorists has assumed a 
stricter form in our time: the preference for a perfect concord at the start of a 
two-part composition. For although Tinctoris stated this requirement as an 
essential,*! Gafurius observed that the perfect consonance was not absolutely 
necessary at the beginning, but was needed at the end, “‘for perfection in all 
things is attributed to endings, not to beginnings’’.®* Zarlino took over this 
reasoning verbatim,® and so did Artusi.** Jeppesen is the only one of the three 
modern theorists under consideration to speak definitely on the manner of 
beginning a two-voiced piece, and he requires a perfect concord without 
exception.® 

In multi-voiced works the structure of the opening vertical combination was 
subject to more severe restrictions by Zarlino and his colleagues. The famous 
detailed table of possibilities in Zarlino®* evolved from consonance tables 
which were common from the late fifteenth century, tables which were not only 
guides to correct openings but to acceptable chordal structures in the course of 
a piece and at cadences.** From these tables it appears that what we would 
call complete triads, or “‘triads’’ without fifths, were the preferred sounds, with 
the third omitted only rarely. Theorists did not agree on the exact arrange- 
ments of the chords. Their doubling was haphazard (three roots and a third, 
three thirds and a root, efc.) and their spacing, while the subject of much codi- 
fication, remained irregular and inconsistent, for there was no concept of the 
greater distance between lower voices.®* Zarlino, however, does speak out 
against random doubling® and in favour of fifths and thirds, rather than 
octaves, as chordal intervals.” 

So from all the rules, no rule results, and Merritt is able to dismiss them all 
empirically: ‘“‘There are no hard and fast rules for spacing; the main thing for 
the student to keep in mind is that the result must sound well’’.” 

For compositions beginning with imitation, imperfect concords were 
accepted as initial sounds without reservation.” Details of imitative technique 
will be taken up shortly. 

Rhythmically, the beginning of each melody was expected to have com- 
paratively long notes, with shorter values appearing later. Zarlino goes so 





61 Tiber, Book III, Chap. 1. First of his eight rules of counterpoint, which served as source 
for those of Gafurius and Zarlino. Tinctoris does permit an imperfect beginning on an unaccented 
beat. 

8 Pyactica, Book III, Chap. 3. Three examples are given, commencing on major third, major 
sixth and minor tenth. 

oP. 8796. . Pim, 85 Counterpoint, p. 112. 

66 Chap. 58. Copied (with no credit to Zarlino) by Morley, p. 226. 

®? See Helen E. Bush, ‘“‘The Recognition of Chordal Formation by Early Music Theorists’’, 
Musical Quarterly, XXXII (April, 1946), 227-43. Miss Bush does not make clear that Zarlino’s 
table is intended only for opening chords, but it must be added that when Morley takes over the 
table he applies it to all chords. 

68 Bush, p. 239. 6° P. 244b. % P. 243¢. 

" P. 68. 7 Zarlino, p. 173d. 

73 Jeppesen, Counterpoint, pp. 135 f.; Merritt, p. 46. 
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far as to suggest that the note values appear in diminishing sequence, allowing 
for repetitions of the same value: 
But to change from a long note value to a short one it is wise to have them of adjacent 
values. This rule is not invariable, and I do not wish anyone to think that it is; I 
offer it only as a guiding light to be used in conjunction with the composer’s own 
judgment.” 
Zarlino also states that each composition must begin and end on a thesis,” 
thereby differing with Tinctoris.” 


THE MIDDLE PART OF THE COMPOSITION 

An aspect of composing which was grossly slighted in renaissance treatises 
is that concerning the middle of a composition, that is to say everything between 
the much-discussed opening and the thoroughly-treated final cadence. We 
find only vague directions about the choice of harmonies, the placing of 
cadences, voice-leading, melodic shapes, rhythmic structure, and scope or form 
of an entire work. True, a knowledge of such matters may be derived from 
their examples, but these are more a sampling of contemporary practice than 
an explanation of it, and a student seeking general principles might find them 
as easily by consulting actual works of good composers. What guidance the 
student did receive was largely of a negative nature; by stepping carefully 
among the innumerable prohibitions he was expected to discover a pleasing 
path to the final cadence. 

The type of individual line preferred by Zarlino, and by every other writer, 
is the conjunct series marked with a few judiciously placed leaps;*? neither he 
nor anyone else is more specific about the location of these disjunct movements. 
Zarlino recognized, however, that the bass line demanded a different character, 
with “rather slow, leaping movements, rather distant from the other parts’’,”® 
and the modern authors under consideration do not provide a clearer guide to 
composing bass melody.”® Zarlino arranged the acceptable harmonic intervals 
between any pair of voices in order of preference: twelfth, tenth, fifth, third, 
sixth, octave, unison—stressing the particular value of the compound intervals 
(an emphasis not discernible today) .*° 

Noticeable in Zarlino, his contemporaries, and in writers of the present, 
is a tendency to concentrate on two-voiced writing while neglecting multi- 
voiced writing. Zarlino actually offers a detailed guide to interval progression 
in two voices, if one takes the time to piece it together. First of all, immediate 
repetition of an interval (at the same pitch) is not allowed unless the voices 
exchange locations in the process ;8! curiously, the modern writers fail to men- 
tion possible repetitions. Since most two-voiced works begin on a perfect 
consonance, the next bit of information required by the student composer 





74 P, 202c. Vicentino had made the same recommendation, in Book IV, Chap. 9. 

75 P. 209b. 76 See note 61. 

77 Chap. 37. 

78 P. 239c. Cf. assertion by Bush, p. 239, that sixteenth-century theorists had no concept of 
greater distance between the lower voices. 

79 Note for instance the uncertainty in Merritt, p. 57. 

80 Pp. 243d ff., 248b. = Pm. 260¢. 
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would be the proper interval to follow each perfect consonance. But Zarlino is 
not inclined to assist him; in fact he is not even certain himself whether perfect 
and imperfect concords ought to alternate or not. First he says there is no 
need for them to alternate, then he says they should alternate but follows with 
an example in which a third of the progressions do not alternate.** Once an 
imperfect interval has been gained, however, directions become specific and 
plain, at least if the intention is to proceed to a perfect consonance: the pro- 
gression is then to the nearest perfect consonance, in contrary and oblique 
motion. Minor third goes to unison, major third and minor sixth to fifth, 
major sixth to octave*® (a decision justified at great length). If a third must 
go to the octave, it should be a major third since this is closer to the octave 
than the minor third, efc.“4 No regulations for the opposite progression, perfect 
to imperfect, are given because it is so much easier to go from perfection to 
imperfection than from imperfection to perfecticn that no special directions 
are necessary!*5 There is no passage in Zarlino which illustrates better the 
state of the Renaissance theoretical mind, still unable to liberate musical 
concepts from those of mediaeval philosophy. He summarizes by observing 
that minor intervals tend to contract, major to expand, and gives one of his 
rare rules for voice leading: one of the parts should move a semitone in pro- 
gressions from imperfect to perfect. 

His other voice-leading guides may be quickly epitomized: 

(1) Contrary motion is preferred when possible.* 

(2) The parts must not drift “‘too far apart’’.8? 

(3) Extremes of register should be used discreetly—ordinarily for word- 
painting only—but not avoided entirely.** Thickness of texture must 
be shunned in the low register.*® 

(4) One voice should move stepwise in approach to direct fifths and 
octaves.” 

(5) If both voices leap in the same direction to a consonance, one of them 
should move a third, the other a fourth or fifth.” 


Cadences for two voices are thoroughly classified and discussed by Zarlino, 
much in the modern manner,® but he has little to say about multi-voiced 
cadences; he does describe vaguely the authentic cadence, but asserts that it is 
better used as a half cadence than as a final.*%* He makes no reference to 
plagal or phrygian cadences, which Merritt™ and Morris® place after the authen- 
tic in frequency of use. The cadence should be located, Zarlino says, only at 





82 Chaps. 33 and 34, and ex. on p. 184a. 

83 Except in suspension (p. 235C). 

8 Chap. 38. Cf. Gafurius’ seventh rule, Practica, Book III, Chap. 3. The notion of pro- 
gression to the nearest concord is found as early as Marchettus di Padua (see Hugo Riemann, 
Geschichte der Musiktheorie, Leipzig, 1921, p. 259). 

8 P. 188d. 

86 Chap. 35. Cf. Merritt, p. 60: ‘‘No one [of the three possible movements] can be said to 
predominate’’. 


nag ay 40. Ms a > 
>»p. 248 ff. chap. 36. 
%1 Pp. 186b f. 82 Pp. 221d ff.; Merritt, p. 131. 


7 y. sage. * Pp. o2 ff. = Pp. 14 Ff. 
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the end of a clause of the verse, at the conclusion of a section or part of a 
section. He does not say they should occur only on accented beats,® but does 
insist that they fall on proper tones of the mode.*? While today’s theorist 
may think of dissonance as a possible ornament for a cadence, to Zarlino a 
suspension dissonance was essential at cadences.*® What we would call an 
interrupted’ or deceptive cadence is mentioned briefly by Zarlino under the 
name ‘‘evaded” or “‘escaped’’ cadence; Morris’ observation that “‘no recipe 
can be given” for such progressions is borne out by Zarlino, who provides none. 

Sixteenth-century theory was very strict about perfect consecutives.!” 
Tinctoris had gone so far as to define perfect consonances as those which cannot 
be written consecutively, and imperfect consonances as those which can.!% 
There were no general feelings against imperfect consecutives of the same size, 
so Zarlino’s prohibition of them appears to be one of his novel contributions ;!™ 
but even he does not seem to take it seriously, and he follows the rule with 
exceptions for consecutive minor thirds and consecutive major sixths, insisting 
only on conjunct voice-leading.!® 

Some of Zarlino’s more realistic interdictions were against cross relations! 
and unvaried repetition of a given passage.” 

Two special techniques or procedures are described by Zarlino: imitation 
and fuga (which we would call canon) and double counterpoint. His treatment 
of imitative and canonic style is traditional, and represents the technique 
which has persisted to our own day, but he does avoid comment on the numer- 
ous obscure directions for puzzle canons which occupied earlier writers.!% 
Some of his more perspicuous writing occurs in these chapters. With the 
exception of two pages by Vicentino,"® Zarlino’s was the first theoretical 
cognizance of double counterpoint. His explanations, much in the manner of 
modern writers,“ covered invertible counterpoint at the tenth and twelfth, 
in similar and contrary motion; and he observed that other intervals of in- 
version—any interval up to the fifteenth—were possible. 





%6 Merritt, p. 145. 

*? These proper tones are given by Morris, p. 15. For the rules of Aron and Tinctoris see 
Oliver Strunk, Source Readings in Music History, New York, 1950, pp. 208 (note 4) and 209. 

%8 Jeppesen, Counterpoint, p. 187; Merrit, p. 94. 

99 P. 250. 100 Merritt, p. 97. 

101 He calls the device “‘fuggir la cadenza’. Chap. 54. 

102 Among many possible references: Aron, Toscanello in Musica, Venice, 1523, Book II, 
Chap. 14, Libri Tres de Institutione Harmonica, Bologna, 1516, Book III, Chap. 12; Adriani Cocli- 
cus, Compendium Musices, Nurnberg, 1552, pp. 71 f.; Giovanni Artusi, L’Arte del Contraponta, 
Venice, 1586-89, p. 19; Ioan Froschio, Rerum Musicarum, Strasburg, 1535, Chap. 29; Ramos de 
Pareja, Musica Practica, Bologna, 1482, Part Two, Book I, Chap. 1; Tinctoris, Liber, Book III, 
Chap. 2; Gafurius, Practica, Book III, Chap. 3. 

108 Terminorum Musicae Diffinitorium (ca. 1475), ed. and tr. Armand Machabey, Paris, 1951, 
p. 12. His definitions in the Liber, however, are more conventional (Book I, Chap. 2). 

106 P. 177¢. 

10% P. 178b. The rule was not repeated by Zarlino’s successors, not even those who (like 
Artusi) followed him in most matters. It turned up again later, though, e.g., in William Holder’s 
Treatise of the Natural Grounds and Principles of Harmony, London, 1694, Chap. 4. Here too 
minor thirds are excepted from the restriction, but major sixths are not. 


106 Chap. 30; Merritt, p. 63. 107 Chap. 55. 
108 F.g., Ramos, Part Three, Book I, Chap. 4. 
108 Chaps. 51 and 52. 10 Book IV, Chaps. 34 and 35. 


111 Morris, pp. 48 ff.; Piston, chap. 9. 
12 Chaps. 56, 62. 
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“Tue I END OF THE COMPOSITION 


Jeppesen’s summary of the characteristics required at the close serves to 
epitomize Zarlino’s thought on the matter: 
(a) The close must always be made with a perfect consonance in two-part writing; if 
the counterpoint is in the lower part, only the unison and octave may be used. (bd) It 
may consist of a perfect triad or of a “‘triad’’ with fifth or third missing in three and more 
part writing. The third here must be major.'% 


While Zarlino does not actually state that a third in the final chord must be 
major; he insists upon the perfection of the final combination, and considers 
the minor triad “‘a little removed from the perfection of the harmony’’.™ 
Although at first he shows concern about the presence of the third and/or 
fifth in the ultimate sound, for fear that the mode may become ambiguous," 
he eventually decides that there are, after all, other ways of determining the 
mode."6 

Bush found that in sixteenth-century theory the recommended penultimate 
chord was “‘almost without exception” on the fifth degree of the scale."? In 
Zarlino there is neither confirmation nor contradiction of this assertion. He 
says virtually nothing else about the way to end a composition, except that 
the final chord ought to be on the thesis part of the measure.™® 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Most Renaissance theorists were extremely poor pedagogues. Their presen- 
tations, ostensibly for beginners, rarely follow a scale of increasing complexity, 
and they omit much that is basic while dwelling on minutiae. (It is certainly 
difficult to take seriously the plea made by Morris that we should teach counter- 
point ‘‘exactly as it was taught in the sixteenth century’’.4®) Moreover, theory 
still had one foot in the middle ages, and its vision was impeded by a haze of 
symbolism and number mysticism. Its spokesmen could not, under the cir- 
cumstances, report on contemporary music simply as it sounded to them: 
rather they sifted their impressions through the old standards of propriety, and 
presented in their writings a diluted picture more or less framed by these 
standards. Fogliano had put the matter neatly: “In music there are two 
judges, namely, the senses and reason’. Zarlino, through his notable 
willingness to seek a compromise between mathematical and aural satisfactions, 
took a place at the threshold of empiricism, though he was not ready to give 
himself up to it. 

Zarlino’s rules for compesing share with those of his contemporaries the 
unfortunate qualities of poor organization and weak exposition. And his 
opinions of what the young composer should and should not do are based not 
only on observation of what practising composers were doing, but also on what 





128 es pp. 288 f.; Zarlino, Chap. 39, and p. 182. 


4 Pp, 182b =P. 2920. 
16 p. 243C. 17 P. 241. 
128 P. 209b. 

us Pp. 4 


120 “In musicus duo sunt iudices: videlicet sensus et ratio’. Musica Theorica, Venice, 1529 
Book III, Chap. 3. 
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he felt they ought to be doing. Writers of our own time, free from the various 
intellectual conflicts faced by Zarlino, are able to present a more comprehensive 
and accurate overview of sixteenth-century composition. 

Our interest in Zarlino’s views is not so much on their value as a guide to 
practice, but on the views per se. For one thing they were tremendously 
influential views. Though his descriptions of contemporary composing were 
rather biased and distorted, most other theorists chose to follow his autocratic 
lead rather than to essay conclusions of their own. Most of all, however, his 
writings are priceless as revelations of a man who must have typified the great 
musician of his time, a scholarly, creative and sensitive individual who dis- 
covered that his cherished traditions were dissolving and that he would have to 
adjust or perish with them. 
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“Ti onality” and related Problems in Ti erminology 
BY 


LLOYD HIBBERD 


WRITING about music in the present century is complicated not only by the 
widely divergent materials that composers now employ, but also by the need 
to account for the practices of exotic and primitive music brought to light by 
ethnomusicology. In view of such diversity it is not remarkable that modern 
writers have found the traditional vocabulary of music theory often inadequate. 
In some instances this inadequacy has caused misunderstanding, even sharp 
controversy—controversy that at times might perhaps have been avoided had 
the antagonists reconsidered some fundamental concepts instead of being 
blinded by the restricted notions and outmoded word-meanings of the past 
century. 

The present essay cannot, of course, attack every problem in this pre- 
dicament; all it proposes to do is suggest the following revisions with their 
consequences: (I) recognition—in much, if not all, music that is highly 
developed—of at least two orders or ranks of groups of tones, v7z., a general 
thesaurus (‘‘system’’) of tones, deriving from a special subdivision of the 
octave, and also a particular series (‘‘genus’’) chosen therefrom for actual 
compositions, with “‘mode”’ as the set of relationships between one tone of the 
genus taken as tonic and the remaining tones of that genus; (2) acceptance of 
the concept of organization around a tonal centre in a broader sense (‘‘toni- 
cality’’) as well as in the narrower, traditional one (‘‘tonality’’); (3) restriction 
of ‘‘diatonic’’ and “‘chromatic”’ to describe relationships among, rather than 
intrinsic qualities of, tones, chords, efc. In conjunction with these proposals 
are some lesser ones, as will appear. 

As to the tonal material, ethnomusicology has brought out the concept of 
an initial fund of tones from which only a certain group is extracted as a basis 
for a particular composition.!. In view of our own use of seven-tone series 
(e.g., major and minor) chosen from a larger series of twelve tones to the octave, 
we might well adopt a similar approach and designate as a system any complete 
fund of tones—determined by a particular subdivision of the octave—from 
which selected series for compositions are taken; we would then speak of the 
“semitonal’’, “‘quarter-tonal’’ ... systems. A_ series selected from the 
system may be regarded as a genus ; thus from our semitonal system come hepta- 
tonic (e.g., ““white-key’’), hexatonic (“‘whole-tone’’), pentatonic (‘“black-key’’), 
and any other genera (e.g., the synthetic genera fabricated by individual 
composers) whose tones correspond with some of those in the semitonal 





1 For instance, the twenty-two sruti within the octave in Hindu music, which “‘are, of course, 
never used in entirety . . . but form the tonal material from which, bv selection . . . practical 
scales [i.e. genera] of seven tones each are formed’’. (W. Apel, Harvard Dictionary of Music, 
“Hindu music’’.) 
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system.? “‘Mode’’ is most commonly applied to the church modes of the Middle 
Ages and Renaissance, as well as to their descendants, modern major and 
minor, each of which is distinguished by its characteristic arrangement of 
tones and semitones with respect to the final or tonic. If we take the natural 
form of the minor, we find that all of these modes employ the same series of 
tones—are, in fact, all modes of the same heptatonic genus.’ And since each 
tone taken as tonic produces a different set of relationships between it and the 
remaining degrees, there are as many modes of the genus as there are tones in 
it, i.e., seven modes of our heptatonic, five of our pentatonic genus, efc. 

It is interesting to observe that the existence of these modes arises from the 
circumstance that the degrees of the genus are mot equidistant. A series of 
equidistant pitches is, indeed, incapable of modality in this, the usual, sense ;4 
or rather, it has only one “‘mode’’, and that one coincides with the genus or 
system itself.5 Thus “whole-tone mode’ and “chromatic mode’”’ confuse 
rather than clarify, and are accordingly undesirable terms. Equally undesi- 
rable is reference to a mode or system simply as a “‘scale’’.6 Strictly speaking, 
a scale is merely the arrangement, in the order of ascending or descending 
pitches, of the tones of a system (‘‘chromatic scale’’), genus (“‘whole-tone scale’’), 
or mode (‘‘major scale’’); and only in this arrangement do the tones really 
constitute a scale.?_ In the case of mode, furthermore, there are no differences 





2 The black-key genus may of course be transposed, e.g., down a semitone to the white keys 
F-G-—A-C-D. Other pentatonic genera whose tones coincide with some from our heptatonic 
are also possible: F-G-A—B—-D, F-G—B-C-D, etc. Whether these are to be regarded as genera or 
subgenera (species) depends on whether they are viewed as extracted from a larger series (system, 
genus) or whether, as in some primitive and exotic music, they comprise all the recognized tones, 
in which case they would be pentatonic systems. (See Bruno Nettl, Music in Primitive Culture, 
Harvard Press, 1956, pp. 48-49.) It may be noted that to regard our pentatonic as a part 
(subgenus, or species) of our heptatonic genus—giving three orders (system, genus, and subgenus 
or species) instead of two—is of no practical, and little conceptual, importance; for simplicity’s 
sake, therefore, heptatonic and pentatonic will hereinafter both be treated as genera, rather than as 
genus and subgenus, of the semitonal system. In addition there are other pentatonic series that 
lie outside our semitonal system, e.g., the Javanese salendro of five (ideally) equidistant steps (see 
M. Bukofzer, Papers Read at the International Congress of Musicology, N.Y., 1939, Pp. 243). 

3 Curt Sachs refers to the white-key series as a ‘“‘heptatonic genus’, and points out that ‘‘mode 
is brought about by selecting one note of the endless set [i.e., genus] as a starter or tonic’’ (Rise 
of Music in the Ancient World, N.Y., Norton, 1943, pp. 65-67). The semitonal series, however, 
Sachs regards as also a genus rather than as a system of which the heptatonic genus is a part (/.c.). 

In that locus classicus of whole-tone composition, Debussy’s “‘Voiles’’ (Preludes, Book I, 
no. 2), a tonic (B flat) must be imposed, since a tonic is not inherent in the whole-tone genus. 

5 If the degrees of salendro were maintained at their ideal equidistance, there would be only one 
“‘mode”’, identical with the system (as in the whole-tone genus) ; but in practice this seems not to 
be so, and according to Apel (Harvard Dictionary of Music, ‘Javanese Music’’), there are said to 
be three modes of salendro. 

* Thus Apel: ‘‘Mode in the widest sense of the word, denotes the selection of tones, arranged 
in a scale [italics mine] which form the basic tonal substance of a composition”’ (Harvard Dictionary 
of Music, ‘‘Mode’’). But the tones do not have to be arranged as a scale to constitute a 
mode; the tones of major can be just as “‘major’’ out of the scale arrangement as in it. 

7“Scales . . . align step by step the notes used in a certain mode at a certain pitch’’ (Sachs, 
op. cit., p. 68). In the article “Gapped Scale” (Harvard Dictionary of Music) Apel writes that 
‘the pentatonic scale is a gapped scale of the diatonic system, and this, in turn, can be considered 
as a gapped scale of the chromatic scale’’ (italics mine). Had he adopted Sachs’ term “‘genus’”’ 
and written ‘‘the pentatonic is a subgenus of the heptatonic genus, and this, in turn, is a genus of 
the semitonal system’’ he would have rid the statement of uncertainties implicit in the reference 
to “diatonic system”’ and “diatonic scale’’ as synonymous, and to one scale as gapped with 
respect to a system and another as gapped with respect to another scale. A thoughtful reader 
might well be puzzled. It is, in any case, a question whether the concept of “‘gapped scales”’ is 
really appropriate. It may be true, as J. Yasser contends (A Theory of Evolving Tonality, N.Y., 
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among the scales of the modes of the same genus except in so far as they are 
conceived as starting or stopping on the tonic; e.g., the scales of C major, A 
minor, D dorian, efc., are alike except in reference to a starting or stopping tone 
interpreted as tonic. 

The foregoing terms have all produced a certain amount of misapprehension 
on occasion, as we have seen. ‘‘Tonality’”’ has gone further and given rise to a 
certain amount of bitterness over whether there can be such a thing as “‘aton- 
ality”. At least part of the trouble seems to stem from the application of 
“tonality” to a theoretico-historical concept on the one hand, and to a psycho- 
logical sensation on the other. Without investigating here the various ways 
in which a tonal centre can be created,® let us admit at once that “tonal organi- 
zation’’® can exist—in one sense or another—among peoples of widely different 
times, places, and stages of culture, whether or not it be recognizable to us. 
This is a broad theoretical concept of tonality, which, combined with historical 
perspective, sees, in the course of the last three or four centuries, the rise and 
partial decline (or at least occasional rejection) of a single manifestation of 
tonality, 7.e., the ‘functional’ tonality of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 

In contrast to this theoretico-historical view is the psychological, according 
to which the primary characteristic of tonality is the sense of magnetism toward 
the tonic. This sense developed with the increasing dominance, during the 
Baroque period, of the major and minor modes, and with the intensification of 
the tonal centre by special harmonic progressions. It thus came to be the felt 
quality common to these two modes as contrasted with the others of the same 
heptatonic genus, whose lack of “‘tonality” in this sense is covered by the loose 
term “modality”. And while it is highly probable that, to the musician of the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance, every mode (at least in monophonic music) 
had its special quality, it is nevertheless indisputable that later periods have 
lost in sensitiveness to the subtleties thereof as part of the price for the intensive 
cultivation of major and minor. 

These two uses, the general and the special, have created much misunder- 
standing,’° and, without discursive explanation for each occasion, will doubtless 
continue to do so unless a different name is given to each. For which should 
“tonality” be retained? If Reti is correct in attributing the introduction of 
this term (applied to the special case) to Fétis,4 then this traditional sense of 





1932), that our heptatonic genus developed from a pentatonic series by the addition of two tones, 
and that our semitonal system is a similar outgrowth of the heptatonic genus. Nevertheless it 
seems wrong to regard a pentatonic series (especially in exotic or primitive music that has never 
known a larger system) as an incomplete sort of heptatonic series. A pentatonic scale has, by 
definition, only five degrees, and there are no ‘‘gaps’’ however great the distance between one 
degree and the next; and as to its relation to a more comprehensive series, it would seem better 
to regard it as a genus, rather than a ‘‘gapped”’ version, thereof. We do not think of our whole- 
tone genus as a “‘gapped”’ version ‘of the semitonal system. 

® For a brief discussion of this problem in primitive music see Nettl, op. cit., p. 46. 

* Nettl’s substitute for ‘‘tonality’’ (ibid., p. 59). 

10 See for example William Thomson, ‘‘The Problem of Tonality in Pre-Baroque and Primitive 
Music”’, Journal of Music Theory, Yale University, vol. II, no. 1 (April, 1958), pp. 36—46, as well 
as Wallace McKenzie, The Music of Anton Webern, Denton, Texas, Nurth Texas State College, 
Ph.D., dissertation (unpublished), 1960, pp. 87 ff. 

" Rudolph Reti, Tonality, Atonality, Pantonality, London, Rockliff, 1958, p. 7. 
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the word would seem to have priority; for although the more general meaning 
is now applied to earlier (as well as later) music, the broader concept itself is 
relatively recent, and can more conveniently cede its claim. For this general 
meaning one might substitute “‘tonicality’—a word transiently mentioned (as 
an hypothetical source for ‘‘tonality’’!) by Reti’*—which possesses the adjec- 
tival form ‘“‘tonical’’ (and even the possibilities of “‘atonicality’”’ and “‘atonical’’) 
so desirable if one is to avoid circumlocution.® 

As to “tonality” (hereinafter used without qualification to mean traditional 
tonality), it is noteworthy that the psychological sensation it denotes occurs 
in a continuum of imperceptible degrees (like those of the colour spectrum) 
ranging from the obviousness of a bugle call at one extreme to complete absence 
of a feeling of tonality at the other.“ Vincent d’Indy has termed tonality 
“the ensemble of musical phenomena which human understanding is able to 
appreciate by direct comparison with a consistent element—the tonic’’.” 
Since it depends on the understanding of human beings (not all of them trained 
musicians, of course), there is likely to be—among the musically sensitive, at 
least—unanimity at the extremes, but toward the middle of the continuum an 
increasing amount of disagreement whether a specific composition, or passage, 
sounds tonal.'® In passing it may be observed that it seems rather odd to 
group together two modes (Ionian and Aeolian, 7.e., major and minor) as 
“tonal’’, opposed to the other five (or four, if one disregards the largely theo- 
retical Locrian) as ‘‘modal” when in fact all are to an equal degree modes of the 
same genus and when each has its own peculiar ‘“‘modality’’—when, in short, 
there are as many modalities as there are modes. In practice it is, true enough, 
convenient to designate most music of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
as ‘‘tonal” to mark it as having a definite major or minor quality lacking in a 
great deal of earlier and later music; but its antonyms should perhaps be “‘pre- 
tonal” (rather than ‘modal’ in a general sense) and “‘post-tonal’” when 
considered historically, and ‘“‘atonal’’ (or “‘non-tonal’’) when considered 
psychologically. 

Further difficulties are offered by ‘“‘diatonic’”” and ‘chromatic’. No 
attempt can here be made to trace the history of chrematicism; it must suffice 
to point out that traditionally the term is applied to extraneous tones introduced 
intoa mode. Yet in the so-called ‘‘chromatic’’ system no tones are extraneous, 








12 foc. cit. 


13 Nettl’s ‘‘tonal organization’’ has no adjectival form; if it had, the urge to proliferate terms 
could more easily be restrained. ‘“‘Tonicity’’ is possible though (like ‘‘tonicality’’) unlovely, but 


its normal adjective ‘‘tonic’’ is already in use as a noun with a somewhat different denotation, and 
“‘tonicitous” seems really too much! 

14 The word ‘‘atonality’’ (and even the idea) is anathema to a number of musicians, yet some 
term is needed to describe the absence of a feeling of tonality in our special sense, whether or not 
one concedes the existence of atonality in the general sense (‘‘atonicality’’). 

18 Quoted in Harvard Dictionary of Music, ‘“‘Tonality”’. 

16 Additional ambiguity is introduced when ‘“‘tonality’”’ is used as a synonym for “‘key’’, thus: 
“the first movement of Beethoven’s fifth Symphony is in the tonality of C minor’’; ‘‘the tonality 
of” is of course redundant. More serious obfuscation results when “‘key”’ is given the attributes of 
“tonality’’ but no explicit identification with it, as in the article ““Key”’ in the Oxford Companion 
to Music, 9th edition. ‘‘Tonality’ is not mentioned in that article but the identification is im- 
plicit there as it is in the article ‘“‘Tonality’”. To avoid such ambiguity it would seem best to 
confine ‘‘key’’ to mean merely the letter name of the tonic followed by the mode (C major, D 
dorian, etc.). 
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i.e., there are no “chromatic tones” in a “chromatic scale’’!!7_ As for “‘diatonic’’, 
it often refers to the series of tones represented by the white keys (or its trans- 
position by one of the usual key signatures). But Yasser!® nearly thirty years 
ago complained of the unsatisfactoriness of this term. Literally it means 
“through [the] tones”. But the tones of what? Obviously “‘diatonic’’ by 
itself is an incomplete expression. In its white-key references, it implies our 
heptatonic genus—major, Dorian, efc., are sometimes called “diatonic modes”’ 
—but is this restriction advisable? The tone F is diatonic to the modes of the 
white-key heptatonic genus but not to the white-key pentatonic genus 
C-D-E-G-A (i.e., the black-key pentatonic transposed a diminished fifth). 
Actually, as most often used, “diatonic” and ‘“‘chromatic”’ denote the relation- 
ships of ‘‘native’’ and “‘foreign’’, and may be applied to systems and genera as 
well as to tones and chords.!® Microtonal music is chromatic to our semitonal 
system, although if the microtonal system to which it belongs happens to be 
one of equidistant quarter-tones, sixth-tones, or the like, it constitutes a super- 
system of which our semitonal system is a part,”° and to which it is therefore 
diatonic. In describing the relationships of modes to each other, ‘‘chromatic”’ 
is applicable only to modes of different genera, since the modes of the same 
genus employ the same tones and are therefore by nature diatonic to one 
another.” 





17 As an instance of perplexity in this matter, John Clough points out (1) the difficulty of 
including the harmonic and the ascending melodic minor scales as ‘‘diatonic’’ since they require 
the use of accidentals, and (2) the confusion arising from the use of “‘chromatic’”’ in “‘chromatic 
scale’. He concludes that ‘“‘clearly the harmonic minor scale is not the chromatic scale; it is 
therefore diatonic. . . . If the presently accepted meaning of chromatic scale is to be retained, 
we must content ourselves with the paradox that the harmonic minor and the “‘ascending melodic”’ 
minor scales, while inherently chromatic, are not chromatic scales’ (““The Leading Tone in Direct 
Chromaticism from Renaissance to Baroque’’, Journal of Music Theory, Yale School of Music, 
vol. I, no. 1, March, 1957, pp. 3-4, fn). Clough is quite right in contending that ‘‘much confusion 
derives from the accepted meaning of the expression “‘chromatic scale’’ (l.c.), and we have seen 
above that the term is made anomalous by the fact that the “chromatic scale’’ contains no 
chromatic tones. If we substitute ‘‘semitonal scale’ (system) and employ “‘diatonic’’ and “‘chrom- 
atic’ to express, instead of fixed qualities, the relationships of being native and foreign respect- 
ively, then the harmonic and ascending melodic minor scales, in requiring accidentals for the large 
VI and large VII degrees, are both chromatic—not “‘inherently’’, as Clough says, but in relation 
to our heptatonic genus. These two forms of the minor are, in fact, no longer modes of the old 
heptatonic genus but become new genera of the semitonal system. So far each seems to have 
been used in only one of its seven possible modes, but the future may bring us the exploitation of 
the other modes thereof. 

8 Od. cit., p. &, in. 

19 Co-ordinates in this classification are necessarily chromatic to one another; i.e., between 
two systems—even between two different tunings of the same system (e.g., Mean-Tone and 
Pythagorean)—or two genera of the same system (e.g., our heptatonic and whole tone genera) 
there are some tones of one genus not found in the other. On the other hand, subordinate genera 
are necessarily diatonic to their systems. 

20 Should such an extension become an actuality to the extent of requiring frequent reference, 
a new subordinating terminology—possibly borrowed from the natural sciences, with terms like 
“class”, “‘order’’, “‘phylum’’, “‘family’’, etc—may become necessary. 

21 Clough makes a significant point (op. cit., p. 4) when he distinguishes between chords that are 
“inherently chromatic’’ and those-that are ‘“‘inherently diatonic’’—though terminology leads him 
again into paradox, as we shall see. ‘“Inherently chromatic’’ chords he identifies as containing 
tones not found in ‘‘a single diatonic system”’ (or, as we should say, “in our heptatonic genus at a 
single pitch location’’). He specifies only the augmented triad, the diminished seventh-chord, 
and the dominant minor ninth-chord, in the first of which the augmented fifth, and in the last 
two the diminished seventh intervals are indeed chromatic to the heptatonic genus represented 
by the white keys; they are diatonic, however, to that heptatonic genus known to us as the 
harmonic minor. Clough might well have included among the “inherently chromatic”’ chords 
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Allied to the foregoing is another source of error: the meaning of so-called 
“key signatures”. A year or so ago a commentator wrote of a new work that 
“the signature is C major but the work begins inG... and... the end 
comes quickly, unexpectedly in D’’. This appeared on the envelope of a long- 
playing record, presumably in an attempt to explain, or at least enhance the 
appreciation of, the composition! Quite apart from deplorable grammar, this 
statement seems to suggest that the analysis is wrong, or else that the composer 
somehow chose a wrong signature. What it really shows is that too few 
commentators (and perhaps too few musicians as well) realize that the interpre- 
tation of a key signature is based merely on assumptions. It is even an 
assumption that associated parallel lines in music denote a staff with degrees a 
semitone or a tone apart; there are sixteenth-century French lute tablatures 
where the five lines stand for strings at the distances of fourths and a third. 
Of course the presence of the conventional G, F or C clef (or even one of the 
familiar arrangements of sharps or flats, but without a clef) constitutes proof 
that the lines do form a staff.* 

It is again merely an assumption that the absence of sharps or flats at the 
beginning of a composition—what is perhaps best called a “‘blank signature’’— 
denotes C major; it is of course equally the signature not only of A minor, but 
of D Dorian, E Phrygian, etc., for which modes, indeed, our notational scheme 
was originally devised. The blank signature is therefore that of any of the 
modes of our heptatonic genus in their original location, and the presumption in 
favour of C major or A minor is only as strong as the prevalence of these two 
over the other five modes. The farther removed the time of composition is 
from ca. 1700 to ca. 1900, the weaker the presumption becomes. 

The blank signature, if used with care as to its exact significance, means 
simply that the tones of the composition (unless it be a modern work requiring 
a great many accidentals) appear in their natural form more often than in their 
altered forms. On the other hand, a B flat in the signature should mean that 
more B’sare flattened than are natural, and that consequently the location of one 
of the two semitones is changed from B-C to A-B flat, producing a transposition 
of the whole genus (including automatically all the modes) down a fifth from 





those with a diminished third that when inverted produce the augmented sixth chords. Presu- 
mably he found none of these in his study, which is on chromaticism but is based on “‘chords which 
are inherently diatonic’! This apparent paradox—into which Clough was forced by traditional 
nomenclature— vanishes when one views “‘diatonic”’ as denoting a relationship rather than some- 
thing “inherent”. Major and minor triads, with which he is mainly concerned, are, as chord- 
types, diatonic to our heptatonic genus; but no individual triad is diatonic to every transposition 
or key (pitch-cum-mode) of the genus. And it is this kind of chromaticism (of chords diatonic 
to the genus but chromatic to the pitch location of the moment) with which Clough is concerned. 
His difficulty (of which he appears fully aware, see note 26 below) in making clear what he was 
trying to do would have been mitigated were it a universal custom to limit ‘‘chromatic’’ to those 
chords chromatic to the genus, and to designate those chromatic only to the location of the genus 
at a particular moment (e.g., the C major triad in the key of A major) as “‘borrowed”’ (from another 
transposition). 

22 See W. Apel, The Notation of Polyphonic Music, Cambridge, Mass., The Mediaeval Academy 
of America, 4th ed., 1949, pp. 64-65. 

33 Another instance of poor terminology may here be noted in “‘alto (tenor) clef’, etc. The fact 
is that the clef is the same in both cases, viz., a C clef; it is the location that produces what ought 
to be called an “‘alto (tenor) staff’. However since the meaning is never in doubt, it would be 
pedantic to insist on changing the phrase. 
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their untransposed location. And so it is with any of the conventional sig- 
natures. It is therefore no more correct to say that the Dorian has D as its 
final than to say that the major mode has C as its tonic. Both are true only 
in the natural or untransposed location normally implied by the blank signature. 

Transposition of mode can also, obviously, be effected by accidentals alone, 
as happens in the course of a composition whenever modulation takes place 
without change of signature. Nor need the signature correspond to the usual 
modern practice. In the Baroque period, for example, one not infrequently 
finds what may be called an “‘incomplete” signature, lacking the last sharp or 
flat, which is inserted as needed like an accidental, so that A major appears 
with only F¥ and C¥#,4 or G minor with only B flat inthe signature.* In 
contrast to these “incomplete” signatures, there are also “‘redundant”’ sig- 
natures as in Chopin’s Mazurka, op. 68, no. 3, whose first and last sections are 
in F major with the usual signature of one flat. The middle section, however, 
whose tonic is B flat, bears the signature of two flats although at every occur- 
rence the IV degree is raised by an accidental to E, so that, despite its presence 
in the signature, the tone E flat never occurs in the music, and consequently the 
change of signature was not, as it usually is, a matter of convenience. Pre- 
sumably Chopin wished to emphasize here the nationalistic flavour by drawing 
attention, through recurrent chromatic alteration, to his use of the raised IV 
degree in major, producing a folk equivalent of the Lydian mode. 

As has already been pointed out, it is perfectly possible to write any mode 
at any pitch, and without the usual signature, by leaving the signature blank 
and introducing accidentals wherever necessary. This is not infrequent in 
tonal, but quite chromatic, music (e.g., Hindemith, Ludus Tonalis, ‘Fuga 
duodecima in F#’’) which would involve so much cancellation of a signature as 
to make it more confusing to use one than to leave all sharps and flats to be 
introduced as needed. It is even possible to use the elements of the traditional 
key signatures (clefs, sharps, flats) for some music outside the heptatonic genus 
by employing them in extraordinary combinations: for example, a signature 
of F%, E flat, and A flat could be used for the so-called “gypsy” minor (C-D-E 





* A. Corelli, op. V, no. 6, London, J. Walsh, ca. 1740. 

% [bid., no. 5. Corelli’s La Folia (op. V, no. 12) is in D minor but with blank signature; so 
are the Bach Toccata and Fugue in Peters edition, vol. III, pp. 30-41, which have often been 
referred to as ‘Dorian’. Now it is true that in the Middle Ages and Renaissance a composition 
with D as tonic and with blank signature would have been considered Dorian; and it has been 
reasonadly argued—since Dorian was far more common (in artistic music and theoretical dis- 
cussions at least) than Aeolian, and often lowered the large VI degree by flatting it in the course 
of the composition—that modern minor descends from it rather than from Aeolian. But with 
these compositions of Bach the name ‘“‘Dorian”’ is a misnomer on two counts: (1) by Bach’s—and 
even Corelli’s—time in art music only major and minor were in use outside of plainchant and 
chorale harmonizations; (2) the quite consistent use of small VI and large VII degrees gives the 
pieces a decidedly modern minor effect. 

Similarly Lydian and Mixolydian were more frequent than Ionian, and it is possible that mo- 
dern major descends from the first two rather than the last. This would account for the presence 
of major with one flat too few in the signature, according to modern practice (i.e., Lydian with 
the augmented IV lowered by accidentals so that the piece sounds completely major), as in Corelli, 
op. V, no. 2, which is in B flat major with only one flat in the signature. Corelli is not consistent 
however; no. 4 of the same opus also has one flat in the signature but is clearly in F. On the other 
hand, Handel’s Suite in E with the so-called ‘““Harmonious Blacksmith’ variations appeared 
originally with only the first three sharps in the signature (as if it were Mixolydian), with the VII 
degree consistently raised by accidentals. 
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flat-F#-A flat-B-C). Or some new, specially created (synthetic) genera might 
employ the familiar symbols, though the point might soon be reached where a 
“key” signature would only confuse and where a blank signature would there- 
fore be better. 


It is difficult to establish new terms in a terminology, and even more so to 
modify the meaning of old ones; and it is impossible to alter that which has 
already been set down. But terminology is the mirror of thought, and unless 
it changes as thinking does (and thinking had better change as new material 
comes to light), it will cease to represent current concepts accurately. 
References in the present essay should offer sufficient proof that the accepted 
vocabulary is inadequate to cope with the increasing complexities of music 
itself. 

The writer is well aware of the doctrinaire tone throughout the foregoing 
disquisition. This he regrets but begs to point out that a more pliant attitude 
might encourage no more than additional hand-wringing over a deplorable 
semantic (to use a fashionable word) situation. Yet from time to time, in all 
cultural fields, a united and firm stand ought to be taken towards clearing up 
the jumbled terminology that intellectual laxity has allowed to flourish to the 
point where one-to-one relationships between name and thing—of such cardinal 
importance for clarity—are rare even in the limited sphere for which the termi- 
nology was designed. Music teems with inexplicables, which is perhaps an 
especial reason for maximum care in dealing with its explicables; and “‘pre- 
cision of thought is not only exemplified by precision of language, but is largely 
dependent on the habit of it’’.?” 


26 As John Clough has remarked (I.c.), ‘universally accepted nomenclature is a desirable ob- 
jective, but, unfortunately, it sometimes lags behind theoretical thought”’. 

27 James Russell Lowell, Address on Books and Libraries, at the opening of the Free Public 
Library in Chelsea, Massachusetts, 22nd December, 1885. 
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IN the axtumn of 1784 Haydn sent three piano trios to the London music 
publisher William Forster, with whom he had already had dealings. The 
trios were issued by Forster the next year, in an oblong edition with a sumptu- 
ous title-page, as Haydn’s Opus 40.1 An agreement between Forster and 
Haydn is extant, which the composer signed in 1786. In this document Haydn 
acknowledges having received seventy pounds sterling for “twenty symphonies 
sonatas and other pieces of music composed by me’’; cites the opening bars of 
the twenty works, which include the three of. 40 trios, and declares Forster 
to be the sole proprietor of those works. The copies which Haydn sent to 
Forster, and from which the edition was printed, are to be found in the British 
Museum. They are not in Haydn’s hand, but on the title-pages of the first 
two trios Haydn has written: “di me Giuseppe Haydn’”’. 

It comes therefore as something of a surprise to find that the true author- 
ship of the first two trios has for long been a matter of doubt.2. The uncertainty 
rests primarily on stylistic grounds; but speculation has been turned in a 
particular—and, as I hope to show, erroneous—direction by Haydn himself. 
For in 1803 Breitkopf and Hartel, who were bringing out Haydn’s ‘“‘Oeuvres 
Complettes’”’, sent him a thematic list of some clavier works that had been 
passing under his name, so that he could reject any that were spurious; and 
on this occasion® the elderly composer identified the trio in C as the work of 
his brother Michael. A number of other compositions (which included the 





1 Hoboken XV: 3-5. The set became very popular and was rapidly reprinted in several 
countries. Details of the various editions can be found in Hoboken’s Haydn-Verzeichnis, I, 
pp. 683-5, from where it will be seen that they almost all bear the designation ‘““Opus 40”. Bya 
curiously persistent error the British Union Catalogue identifies the op. 40 editions of Forster, 
André, Imbault, Preston, The Piano-Forte Magazine, and Lewis, Houston and Hyde with another 
set of trios, Hoboken XV: 6-8 (published by Artaria alone under that opus number), and thus 
misdescribes a large number of editions held by British libraries. To avoid all further confusion 
I give, above, the incipits of Forster’s op. 40. 

2 The third trio, in G major, is incontestably by Haydn. It is a characteristic work of the 
mid-1780s. The greater part of an autograph copy is in fact preserved in the Westdeutsche 
Bibliothek at Marburg. 

3 According to Pohl’s Zettelkatalog, in a letter of Griesinger of 7th January, 1803. 
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other two trios of this set) he declared to be “‘aécht Haydnisch und meistens 
aus seinen friihesten Jahren”. It must be added that all three trios were in 
fact published in the last volume of the “Oeuvres Complettes’’, which appeared 
in December, 1806. 

This attribution of the first trio to Michael Haydn is the starting-point 
for a study by G. de Saint-Foix the scope of which is indicated by its title.‘ 
Arguing very reasonably from the stylistic similarities between the first two 
trios and their divergence from Joseph Haydn’s style, he ascribes both works 
to Michael Haydn. Since Saint-Foix leans heavily on the stylistic peculiarities 
of these trios—which it would be futile to deny—and since he finds himself 
moved by “une sorte d’obsession ‘mozartienne’ . . . que nous n’hésiterons plus 
a qualifier de salzbourgeois . . .’’, it is perhaps as well to make clear at this point 
that the only external evidence® to connect either work with Michael Haydn is 
the single remark of 1803. There is, for instance, no hint of these works, or 
indeed of any piano trios, in Perger’s Catalogue of the works of Michael Haydn, 
which was based on unusually good contemporary sources.® 

In the present article I hope to show that the true author of these two trios 
is Haydn’s pupil Ignaz Pleyel; and that this fact was fairly well known at the 
end of the eighteenth century. 


II 


1. In 1806, Dr. John Callcott published A Musical Grammar, a compre- 
hensive didactic work enriched by ‘“‘examples selected from the best authors, 
and intermixed with musical characters’. On page 172 a point in harmony is 
illustrated by an example taken from “what are called Haydn’s Sonatas, Op. 
40’’, a phrase explained by the following footnote: ‘““The two first of these three 
Sonatas were composed by Pleyel, and only the last in G by Haydn”. Call- 
cott was already famous as a composer of glees when the arrival of Haydn in 
London in 1791 gave him the opportunity of becoming his pupil in composition. 

2. At some date in the last years of the century Le Duc of Paris published 
an edition of these trios as Pleyel’s Opus 24. (The details of the edition can 
be found in Hoboken’s catalogue.) This would be remarkable in itself; what 
makes it still more surprising is that in 1785, the year of Forster’s first edition, 
Le Duc had published the same works under Haydn’s name (as ““Oeuvre XLe 
et [Ve de Clavecin’’). Le Duc’s later edition was a mystery; but it did not 
seem necessary to take its implications too seriously until another singular 
edition came to light last year. The title-page of this reads as follows: 

Trois / SONATES / POUR PIANO FORTE / Avec Accompagnement / 
de Violon et Basse. / PAR / J. PLEYEL. / Opera 24. Prix g#. / A PARIS / 
Chez Pleyel Auteur rue Neuve des petits Champs No. 1286 / vis-a-vis la 
Trésorerie Nationale. / 176 





4 “Histoire de deux trios ignorés de Michel Haydn. Leur influence sur Mozart’’, Revue ed 
Musicologie, XV (1931), 81. 

5 An examination of the style of these trios is beyond the scope of this article; but see some 
remarks below. To demonstrate conclusively from internal evidence that they are not by Michael 
Haydn is perhaps impossible and I think unnecessary. 

® See Larsen, Die Haydn-Uberlieferung, p. 142-3. 
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The only copy known to me and here collated can be dated to about the year 
1803-4;? and there are some grounds for supposing that there was an earlier 
issue around the year 1799. The point of this edition cannot be missed. 
Pleyel, now turned music publisher, is here claiming his own, by issuing under 
his own name the works long current under that of his master. (Strictly 
speaking, he is claiming more than his own, by adopting the third trio of the 
set as well.) And although the precise date of this gesture cannot be deter- 
mined, we may say with confidence that it was made at a time when Pleyel’s 
relations with Haydn were excellent and when he was actively engaged in the 
publication of his master’s works. 

3. In the light of the above edition the strange account to be found in 
Framery’s Notice sur Joseph Haydn (Paris, 1810) deserves much more serious 
consideration than it has hitherto received. I summarize it here. When 
Pleyel had ceased being Haydn’s pupil he moved to Strasbourg, where he 
began to make a name for himself, especially with pianoforte works; and as an 
act of homage to his old teacher he sent Haydn two sonatas,® which were so to 
speak the first-fruits of his talent. Some time later Haydn received from a 
London music merchant, “‘dont le nom, je crois, est Forster’, a request for 
three new sonatas of his composition, for which he was offered a good price 
on condition that they were sent straight away. Haydn was busy with “un 
grand ouvrage”’, but not wishing to lose the offer, sent Forster, along with one 
sonata that he had just composed, the two that Pleyel had sent him—not 
thinking that Pleyel would put them to further use. 

About the same time a partner of the firm Longmann [sic] & Broderip, who 
was passing through Strasbourg, bought a number of Pleyel’s already popular 
works and overcame Pleyel’s reluctance to including the two sonatas in the 
purchase. The Longman & Broderip edition of ‘Pleyel’ and the Forster 
edition of ‘““Haydn’’ appeared in London at almost the same time. Forster, 
astonished to see the works he had bought from Haydn published by a rival 
firm under Pleyel’s name, started a lawsuit against Longman & Broderip— 
who in their turn were astonished by Forster’s edition of works well known in 
Strasbourg as being by Pleyel; consequently “‘ils répondirent donc 4 I’assigna- 
tion par une assignation semblable’’. 

Haydn had meanwhile got leave and arrived in London; and his embarrass- 
ment on being informed of the situation was not decreased by the appearance 
of Pleyel. Not knowing what to say to “‘the judges’, they decided to tell 
the truth. The judges and the publishers recognized their good faith, and 
instead of a judgment ‘‘on fit un accommodement. Haydn en fit quitte pour 





7 In the writer’s possession. The date 1803-4 is based on publisher Pleyel’s address (Cecil 
Hopkinson, A Dictionary of Parisian Music Publishers). It is possible that there may have been 
an issue with an earlier address. Pleyel used the plate number 177, the number following that 
borne by the trios, for an arrangement for flute and strings of three of Haydn’s op. 33 quartets 
—Hoboken, p. 357. This arrangement was published early in 1799. But even if Pleyel did 
originally issue the trios in 1799, this still seems to be later than the date of the second Le Duc 
edition. 

8 In the eighteenth century the term sonata embraced the piano trio, which was ordinarily 
known as a sonata with accompaniments. 
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les frais’, which are enormous in London, and gave three new sonatas of his 
composition to each of the two publishers. 

The source from which Framery’s highly circumstantial account is drawn 
is not known. But his short book mentions Pleyel frequently, and I should 
like to suggest that much of this information derives ultimately from Pleyel. 

4. By chance there has come my way a further account of the episode, 
which differs considerably from Framery’s. It is in manuscript and has been 
inserted on a sheet of paper watermarked 1822 into my copy of the edition 
published by Pleyel that is described above, doubtless on the occasion when 
the volume of which it was part was bound up. Since we are, I suggest, 
dealing with an episode the details of which were once comparatively well- 
known, I need not apologise for including the account here, in spite of some 
obvious inaccuracies and of its late date. 


“The two first of these light pretty Sonatas were composed by Pleyel when a pupil 
of the celebrated Haydn and got accidentally mixed amongst his papers, on looking 
over the wreck of which after having suffered very severely by a fire which broke out 
in his House at Vienna, he found these two Sonatas, and not knowing how to account 
for their being there, he composed and added a third, which is infinitely more scientific 
—and having corrected improved and prepared them for Publication, he sent them for 
this purpose to Broderips in London, where they were so favorably received as to 
produce a very unprecedented Sale. 

“Pleyel then at Strasbourg, met a friend recently arrived from London, and 
enquiring what new musical Compositions were most in Vogue he played him one of 
his own Sonatas published under Haydn’s Name which Pleyel immediately recognizing 
for his own, a warm discussion arose between him and his late Master, who proposed to 
him such a Compensation for the mistake as his pecuniary Embarrassments would 
permit which not being satisfactory—the Affair terminated in a Law Suit, and Pleyel 
obtained a Verdict against the unfortunate Haydn for 500 £ damages— 

“This unfriendly Act (under the existing Circumstances) has been generally con- 
sidered by no means in a favorable Light on the part of the Pupil.”’ 


Ill 


This last account speaks of a law-suit between composers; Framery’s tale 
of litigating publishers is to be preferred. The first indication of trouble 
between Forster and Longman & Broderip comes from a letter written to 
Forster by Haydn on 28th February, 1788: 


“My very dear Mons: Forster! 

“Don’t be angry at me that you have disagreeableness with Herr Langmann [sic]. 
I shall make it up to you another time. It’s not my fault but the usurious practices 
of Herr Artaria. This much I can promise you: that as long as I live neither Artaria 
nor Langmann shall have anything from me, directly or indirectly”’. . . .® 





It was Haydn’s practice at this time to offer—and to sell—his new works at 
the same time to the firm of Artaria in Vienna and to Forster in London. 
But Artaria had a close business relationship with Longman & Broderip, with 
the result that the latter firm were sometimes in a position to bring out an 
edition in London more or less simultaneously with that of Forster, who had 





® Translation by Landon, Collected Correspondence . . . of Joseph Haydn, p. 76. 
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paid for the exclusive right. This was what happened to the so-called ‘‘Paris” 
symphonies (nos. 82-87), which were doubtless the cause of Forster’s anger in 
this case.!° There is one further piece of evidence of contention between the 
two firms of a later date. It is in the form of a note added to the agreement 
between Forster and Haydn which I have described at the beginning of the 
present article: 


D/Forster agt Longman & ant 
This Paper Writing was shewn to Jos. Haydn at the time of his exam® in this Court 
before 
Ja Eyre. 

It is perhaps surprising that nothing more is known of this case, so that the 
complaint, the result and the date are alike uncertain." The last indeed is 
restricted to the times Haydn was in England: that is to say, to 17gI-2 and 
1794-5. Now Pohl, Haydn in London, p. 93, mentions that Haydn on his 
arrival in London was obliged to pay damages to Forster; and both Larsen 
(p. 123) and Hoboken (p. 134) imply that these damages are the outcome of 
the same grievance which Haydn had tried to assuage in his letter of 28th 
February, 1788. 

I wish to advance the view that the account of the law-suit given by 
Framery is substantially correct. That is to say, the reason why Haydn 
appeared in court was not to testify—or at least not only to testify—that 
Forster, rather than Longman & Broderip, had paid him for the rights over 
his works in England, but to confess that he had sold his pupil’s works as his 
own; and in the settlement that was reached, Haydn had to pay the costs. 

Furthermore I suspect that all this may have taken place not in 1791 but 
in 1794. I should here like to draw attention to one small fact which has not 
so far received a satisfactory explanation. There is no record at Stationers 
Hall under the year 1785 to indicate that Forster took steps to safeguard his 
copyright in the trios he had bought by depositing the obligatory copies. 
But he appears to have done just that nine years later, since on 13th January, 
1794, he entered at Stationers Hall “A Favorite Overture in all its parts 
Composed by Giuseppe Haydn of Vienna and published by his Authority’”’, and 
also the op. 40 and vf. 42 piano trios, both “‘composed by Giuseppe Haydn of 
Vienna”. The records at Stationers Hall further state that a certificate (of 
entry, presumably) for each of these works was given on 2nd June, 1794—a 
comparatively rare procedure. What is the significance of these belated 
entries?! It seems to me not improbable that they are in anticipation of the 








10 T_arsen on the other hand would connect the letter with Longman’s quartet version of the 
Seven Words (p. 122-3). 

1 But “Ja Eyre’ is Sir James Eyre (1734-99), from February, 1793 until his death Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas. In the period immediately before this his activities do not seem 
to have been confined to any one court. See the Dictionary of National Biography for some 
details of his career. 

12 Hoboken suggests (p. 693) that they relate to the ‘“‘upright’’ (Hochformat) editions of the 
trios op. 40 and op. 42 which were issued by Forster when the first “‘oblong’’ (Querformat) editions 
were exhausted, and which carry the same plate numbers. But all the evidence suggests that 
the Hochformat editions were published immediately after the Querformat ones. I know, for 
instance, of copies of op. 40 and of op. 42 which carry Forster’s catalogue of works. The catalogue 
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legal action—a likelihood increased by the subsequent issue by Stationers 
Hall of a certificate, which Forster could produce in court. Why Forster 
decided at the same time to enter two other works, and those two alone out 
of the considerable number of works that he had published but not entered, 
remains unexplained. But the trio in A major from the op. 42 set, Hoboken 
XV: 9, was included in the first number of Longman & Broderip’s Collection of 
Original Music for the Grand and Small Piano Forte, which was entered at 
Stationers Hall on 24th August, 1793 and presumably published then. 


Ex.4 












































(Longman & Broderip were doubtless copying the Artaria edition of the 
previous year.) This incidentally is another indication that the law-suit was 
during Haydn’s second visit to England. 

It would be highly satisfactory if a copy could be found of Longman & 
Broderip’s “‘Pleyel” edition of the trios. None is known to me at the present 
time; but this circumstance, though regrettable, does not really consitute an 
insuperable objection to the point of view advanced in this paper. A whole 





on op. 42 lists works published in 1786 but not later; while that on op. 40 lists works published in 
1785 but not, for instance, Haydn’s Symphonies ‘‘Letter D and E”’ (i.e. nos. 42 and 56) which 
I believe to have been published in 1786, and which Hoboken and others date to 1785. 

Nor do I think it likely that the entries relate to a further, but quite unrecorded, edition by 
Forster. The entries in the Stationers Hall register give every appearence of having been copied 
from title-pages, and the designation ‘‘Giuseppe Haydn of Vienna’’, appropriate to an edition 
published in the 1780s, is an unlikely one for a title-page engraved in 1794, when Haydn had 
already paid a prolonged visit to England and had received a Doctorate at Oxford—a detail not 
usually lacking on the title-pages of this date. 
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number of editions of works by Haydn, and doubtless also by Pleyel, published 
at this time survive in a single copy;® the precise number of totally “lost’”’ 
editions inevitably eludes us. 

There is indeed one Longman & Broderip edition of Pleyel which I cannot 
entirely pass over. In the mid 1790s this firm issued Pleyel’s “op. 23’, 
three piano trios, of which I quote the beginning of the piano part to the 
second. 

Anyone who troubles to compare this with the beginning of the first trio 
of ‘““Haydn’s” op. 40 must be struck by the marked resemblances. In each 
case the key is C major: and an adagio of four bars based on the common chord 
and ending on the dominant is followed by an allegro which begins with an eight 
bar tune of almost identical melodic and harmonic cast, first heard on the 
piano and repeated on the violin. Nor do the resemblances end there; they 
should, I think, be enough to satisfy anyone that the two trios which are the 
subject of the present paper fall within the range of Ignaz Pleyel’s style. 


iV 

I would like to return to a distortion in the manuscript account, no. 4 above, 
to which I have already drawn attention—namely the error which makes 
Pleyel take Haydn to court. In this version Pleyel is considered to have 
behaved discreditably; Haydn on the other hand is more or less wholly 
exonerated. Indeed his original action in sending the trios to London is 
explained away as being the indirect result of an act of God: a fire in his house 
at Vienna." 

Haydn is exonerated—because the episode is not to his credit. This is 
I think the reason why a dispute whose details must have been known to a 
large number of people has left so few traces behind, so that the bare fact that 
two trios of Haydn’s op. 40 are not by him has been all but forgotica. Or if 
the law-suit and what it was about is remembered, the blame is shared (in 
Framery’s account “‘they’”’ decide to tell the truth and the judges and publishers 
recognize ‘‘their” good faith) or wholly deflected on to the less popular Pleyel. 
We are now in a position to understand Haydn’s 1803 remark, that the trio 
in C was by his brother Michael. The ascription was the result not of an infirm 
memory but of a guilty conscience. Haydn was not now on oath in a court of 
law; and, rather than revive a long-buried scandal, he found a solution in a 
compromise which both disclaimed the trio and yet kept it within the family. 





18 Thus for instance I know of only a single copy of Corri Dussek’s edition—not recorded by 
Hoboken—of the piano trio XV: 30, although I believe it to be an authentic edition and possibly 
earlier in date than the “‘Originalausgabe”’ of Breitkopf and Hartel. 

14 Framery’s account of the episode follows immediately on a long tale of how Haydn’s house 
at Eisenstadt was completely destroyed by fire, and of how Pleyel was able to replace the score 
of Armida which had perished with another one that he had had secretly copied. 








Melodic Unity in Mozart's piano Sonata, K.332 
BY 
WILTON MASON 


ALFRED EINSTEIN in his critical biography of Mozart has singled out the piano 
Sonata K.332 to illustrate his discussion of the unity of individual movements 
in the composer’s instrumental works. In the chapter entitled ““The Frag- 
ments and the Process of Creation’’ he says: 


When Mozart found the right beginning he was certain of the right continuation 
and the right conclusion. An “idea” of the whole work—we trust it not necessary to 
emphasize the fact that we mean a musical idea, not a “‘program’’—is present in his 
mind, half consciously, half unconsciously, whether he is dealing with a sonata, a mass, 
or an opera. The unity of a work by Mozart is musical, not programmatic. And with 
him a sonata, a quartet, or a symphony is not put together out of individual movements, 
but unified by means of a hidden logic, which we immediately sense and agree with. ... 
The mystery of mysteries in Mozart’s instrumental works, however, is the unity of the 
individual movements—what Leopold called i/ filo, the ‘‘thread”’, the succession and 
connection of the ideas. This connection is less obvious than with most of the other 
great composers—for example with Beethoven, who employs contrast much more than 
Mozart does, and whose movements and successions of movements much more fre- 
quently grow out of a single germinal motive.! 


This is highly perceptive writing with which the reader finds himself in 
instinctive sympathy. At the same time it seems to promise more than the 
subsequent pages of this chapter reveal. The reader would like some elucida- 
tion of the “mystery of mysteries’, some insight into the process which pro- 
duces the elusive unity which we “‘immediately sense and agree with’. When 
Einstein goes on to describe the first movement of the Sonata in question he 
writes the following account which is sympathetic and even poetic but remains 
descriptive rather than analytical. 

The charm of this sonata-beginning lies in the fact that it is not like a beginning, 
but like a second theme, lyrical and songful, as if fallen from heaven. It is followed by 
an after-section that is like a lovely sound of nature, with the horn-like fifths in the left 
hand, and only then by what analytical editions call the ‘“‘epilogue’—a menacing 
section in D minor, full of the tension of the minor, out of which the second theme 
unfurls like a luminous phenomenon, one of Ariel’s company. Idea springs from idea; 
the development section again begins with a new, “‘unthematic’”’ theme, and in the 
recapitulation the whole “‘energyless’”’ succession is repeated on a new plane of en- 
chanting loveliness. 


Then comes the final statement which makes it clear that no analytical 
explanations are forthcoming. 
No one can fathom how one melodic blossom is connected with another in this 


movement. Yet everyone will feel their naturalness and necessity, and the inevitability 
of their growth. 


One who is trained in both musical theory and semantics can have an 
interesting half-hour speculating on the meaning of such terms as ‘‘naturalness, 








1 Alfred Einstein, Mozart, His Character, His Work, London and New York, 1945, p. 140. 
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necessity, and inevitability’ as used above. But such is not the province of 
this investigation which is concerned with more concrete and demonstrable 
facts. 

One of the most striking features of the first movement of this Sonata is the 
abundance of musical ideas contained in the exposition. As Arthur Hutchings 
has pointed out,? a work like this one is in the strongest possible opposition to 
another sonata such as the one in D major, K.576, which is very nearly a text- 
book example of classic “‘sonata-form’”’ with its motivic opening and lyrical 
second subject. He goes on to say: 

If, within a general design, mastery of form is shown by organic growth of ideas 
(and not the pre-fabrication and forcing of ideas into a mould) then “‘economy”’ is no 
term of praise unless it takes its original connotation and is not a synonym of “parsi- 


mony’’. Despite much modern teaching, there is no great achievement in composing a 
monothematic movement unless it has as much interest as a polythematic one. 


The implication is that K.332 is, in its first movement, a polythematic 
work and this is true. These are the “‘melodic blossoms” which Einstein 
admires. But is it not possible that they too can show “organic growth of 
ideas”’ ? 

It will be the purpose of the following analysis to show that certain basic 
elements underlie the assorted themes of the first movement. It should be 
strongly emphasized that this type of post facto dissection does not imply that 
Mozart himself was ever consciously aware of manipulating his basic material 
in this fashion. Indeed one of the criteria of genius may well be its subconscious 
ability in this respect. 

Another point should be mentioned here. This study is based almost 
wholly upon the melodies of the various themes. It should be remembered 
that the harmonies are implicit and examples should be studied in the light of 
their full context. One objection may be anticipated: most of the thematic 
material of the classic period deals with musical ideas made up of arpeggio 
figures and/or scale figures, usually with a firm harmonic basis. Since this is 
true it would be strange indeed if many similarities could not be found among 
materials which are actually quite disparate. But true thematic unity should 
demonstrate closer relationships than mere casual similarities of chordal break- 
up and prolongation. Those who are somewhat ill-at-ease in the presence of 
constructivism of any sort may find themselves out of sympathy with this 
approach but once the material has been seen in this light it is difficult to 
experience it otherwise. 

The Sonata opens with the following atypical lyric theme. 


Ex.1 








?Arthur Hutchings, “‘The Keyboard Music’, The Mozart Companion, London, 1956, p. 45. 
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The first four bars state in most concentrated fashion the basic material of the At 
movement. It is simplicity itself but does have points of significance. The let 
first two bars outline the tonic triad, certainly no unusual procedure, but are so ary 
fashioned that the melody swings through the mediant as a pivot point and sul 
returns to it before taking the upward stride of a sixth. To these clear-cut and its 
straightforward elements there is added in the fourth bar a softening, expressive No 
appoggiatura on the first beat. Thus there are four “building blocks” of fee 
importance: the outline of a triad, the gentle stressing of the mediant, the of 
attention-getting interval of the sixth, and the use of the appoggiaiura. din 
The second (and asymmetrical) half of the opening statement goes at once the 


to work on this material in a most interesting way. 


Ex.2 8 —*_ 














The 
The first two bars above present the interval of the sixth followed by two state- se 
ments of the triad. The brackets indicate the true structure of these bars a 
and perhaps offer more insight into proper performance than do Mozart’s 
own slurs at this point. The dotted half note is both an end and a beginning 
(the imitation in the left hand being an interesting but not too significant 
detail). The brackets marked “‘6” show the manner in which this basic interval 
is filled out in the continuation. 
The next melody is a hunting-horn version of the F major triad and may be 
regarded as a variant of the first two bars of Ex. 1. Note that again the melody 
revolves around a repeated stressing of the mediant (see asterisks) through its 
position on the first accented beat and at the end of the phrase, which is 
heard and felt as a parallel to the appoggiatura treatment in bar 4 of Ex. I. 
Ex.S .,. 7 _—* 
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Finally the identical cadences of these opening examples should be compared 
(measures 11 and 19). app 


The piece now plunges into the relative minor. Seco 
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At first glance this material seems far removed from our basic elements but 
let us look closer. First we have a prolongation of the D minor triad through 
arpeggiation. In this figuration the third of the triad is again stressed in a 
subtle way by its use to initiate the sixteenth-note figure (see 1, Ex. 4) and by 
its appearance on two stressed beats in the following bar (see 2 and 3, Ex. 4). 
Note also how the off-beat repetition of the F in the left hand reinforces the 
feeling of stress on the third. In the third and fourth bars of Ex. 4 the interval 
of the sixth returns as a sort of melodic whiplash following the climactic 
diminished seventh. Observe, in the following example, this same feature at 
the conclusion of this transition just before the entry of the second subject. 


Ex.5 —*_ ; 





The first bar of the above example may be compared with bars 3 and 4 of Ex. 1. 
The persuasive original statement has now acquired a backbone of steel but the 
kinship of these two spots is distinctly felt, principally because of the non- 
harmonic nature of the melody tone F in both cases. ' 

The second subject follows. 


Ex.6 . . 








Here, in spite of its avowedly different character, there is a strong similarity 
with the material of Ex. 3. The melody of the first four bars above outlines 
the tonic triad with the by now familiar stressing of the third degree, which 
receives its emphasis at exactly the same points as in Ex. 3. Here too the 
appoggiatura is used more frequently (see asterisks in Ex. 6), especially in the 
second half. To show the frequency of its occurrence and to indicate its soften- 
ing effect the following “‘simplification’”’ of the consequent phrase is offered. 


Ex.7 
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The next treatment is of a transitional nature. It begins thus, 


Ex.8 





Pp u—___ 


Musical sense as well as the placement of the piano signs indicates that this 
phrase begins with the second beat of the bar. Thus considered the left hand 
melody in its first five notes spans again the interval of the sixth. The last 
note of the five is also the first of a two-note group spanning the basic fifth 
of the triad. In the above example the mediant receives its stress as the 
initial melody note and by means of the shift from major to minor. The 
following four bars with their unexpectedly romantic sound are merely a 
rhythmic fleshing-up of a chain of seventh chords which proceeds by the 
familiar cycle of fifths in the bass, thus relating this passage to the basic concept 
of 1-5 expressed in the opening triad statement of Ex. 1. 

The next treatment is closely related to Exs. 3 and 6. 


Ex.9 





Here once again the third of the chord is stressed with a fourfold repetition 
at the opening of the phrase. But this time a subtle and fascinating difference 
is to be noted. In Exs. 3 and 6 the repeated third is heard each time as the 
third of the fonic chord at the moment. In Ex. g it is heard as the third of 
the subdominant so that the remembering ear hears the familiar emphasis on the 
same tones but, so to speak, from a different point of view. The appoggiatura 
effect is again strongly felt in all but the first bar of the above example. 

The closing bars of this section seem to be merely a rhythmic, cadence- 
approaching cliché but even here one may discover that the falling melodic 
line again outlines the interval of the sixth. 


Ex.10 


[-~ 4 7 





a 





JS P 


The now familiar interval of the sixth receives a final forceful statement in 
the closing bars of the exposition, reinforced by the vigorous rhythm. 


In 
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Ex.11 







T wf 


The development begins with what the usual analysis would call ‘‘new” 
material since this particular constellation of notes has not previously occurred 






this in just this order. 
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cept By now, however, our familiar elements can be seen throughout the exa mple 
The first bar outlines the interval of the sixth and is also a triad statement. 
The second bar shows the familiar stressing of the third and the appoggiatura. 
The next two bars offer a restatement of what has gone before with the initial 
fourth inverted to emphasize the 5-1 relationship from a new angle. Bars five 
and six again offer the sixth and the appoggiatura. The climactic suspended 
A resolves into a final cadential sixth. And thus the final statement of “new” 
material recapitulates in a most satisfactory way the elements with which we 
began, the outline of a triad, the gentle stressing of the mediant, the interval 

= of the sixth, and the use of the appoggiatura. 

ion The remainder of the movement is constructed entirely out of the examples 

_— already quoted. When heard in the light of the foregoing discussion this 

s the sonata-allegro loses none of its interest or charm as a polythematic piece but 

rd of does gain a new dimension through an understanding of its basic unity. In- 

n the stead of being a random and inexplicable sequence of lovely ideas it is revealed 

a to be a cogent and perfectly realized example of variety in unity. 
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Deryck Cooke’s Achievement 
BY 
HANS KELLER 


Ir Deryck Cooke’s book, The Language of Music, has not altogether struck 
home, it has certainly struck abroad: everybody who didn’t like it felt com- 
pulsively obliged to say so at considerable length, at the same time honouring 
Mr. Cooke with qualifying compliments all along the way. The book has 
become the most-discussed work on music of the past decade, privately as 
well as publicly; indeed, an outworn word regains its full significance when used 
to describe the effect The Language of Music has produced: it is a disturbing 
one. 

We must be careful, however, to distinguish between minor and major 


disturbances. 


I. Minor DISTURBANCES 

These have been created where Mr. Cooke simply errs. He errs very 
naively and, in a sense, winningly: he suspects that what he doesn’t experience 
isn’t there. His almost absolute reliance on his own experience has its 
positive side too: when Mr. Cooke submits that something—an expressive 
content, a relation, a ‘basic term of musical vocabulary’—s there, he never 
speaks from learned hearsay (the bane of the senile part of our culture), always 
from experiri, Erleben—from going through, living through the music he is 
trying to objectify conceptually. 

The chief minor disturbance Mr. Cooke’s book has produced is the cold 
war he has started with atonality. (A cold war, as opposed to a hot one, is 
marked by a high degree of ambivalence supported by fear.) Amusingly 
enough, it is this, the weakest—wholly un- and inexperienced—part of his 
book in which some of its most lively critics find his main achievement. Robert 
L. Jacobs! even goes so far—somewhat demagogically, it would seem to me— 
as to turn the cold war into a hot one: ‘““Thanks to [Mr. Cooke], the air has been 
cleared, the issues defined, the battle joined. The stronghold still stands, 
its guns still fire, but it no longer looks so safe.’’ I have a suspicion that by 
the time he reached this, the end of Mr. Jacobs’ article, Mr. Cooke will not 
have recognized his own views any longer. Upon reading Mr. Jacobs, would 
one have recognized Mr. Cooke in the following passage, quoted from a free 
discussion? on his book between him and Jeremy Noble? 

Noble: Now is that music [the opening of Schénberg’s third Quartet] susceptible to 
your kind of expressive analysis? 

Cooke: Well, I’m not sure because I must confess that I can’t claim to understand 
. .. Schénberg* as I think one must understand music if one is going to talk 


about it in detail, as I have talked about other composers in the book. 
But I should imagine that it’s rather more like the quartets of Mozart and 








1 “Music as Symbol: Reflections on Mr. Deryck Cooke’s The Language of Music’, MR, August 
1960, p. 236. 

2“‘The Language of Music’’, Third Programme, 21st March, 1960. 

3’ The complete phrase must have been something like ‘“‘the later Schénberg”’. 
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Haydn, which are generally expressive of feeling, as opposed to the detailed 
kind of expression one finds in the romantics and also in some of Mozart’s 
own works. Whether Schénberg’s third Quartet is more like, say, Mozart’s 
‘Hunt’ Quartet or more like his very expressive D minor Quartet I woundn’t 
care to say. 


This is a far cry indeed from Mr. Jacob’s conclusion that ‘‘as Mr. Cooke left 
matters, . . . it can be argued that the non-tonal composer’s concern is with 
form alone; with form self-evidently significant except to ears and minds con- 
ditioned and prejudiced by the too-glorious associations of the past ; with form, 
the pure gold of intellectual-aesthetic experiences, untouched by the dross 
of no matter what torment, shapelessness, meaninglessness’’. 

To be sure, Mr. Cooke has left the door wide open for the draught of mis- 
understanding. He is having it both ways: on the one hand, his investigation 
“does not in any way attempt to deal with the entirely new musical language* 
which has arisen out of the abrogation of tonality by some composers during 
the last half-century’’, while on the other hand it is this very investigation 
which would arrive at the “‘logically inescapable conclusion”’ that “the new 
language . . . must be restricted to expressing . . . emotions of the most painful 
type...”. These pages offer a veritable festival of ambivalence—not to speak 
of what Mr. Cooke has said on the third hand—in the above-quoted passage on 
Schénberg’s first twelve-tone Quartet. 

Those in sympathy with the “new music” have not been slow to hit back, 
and hit back hard—above all Oliver Neighbour in his New Statesman review 
of the book and, concentrating on the acoustical argument, Alan Walker in a 
main article in The Score.® 

It remains for me to add a double rider whose directness will, I trust, appeal 
to Mr. Cooke: I am speaking simply as a musician, not, for the moment, as 
a theorist. First, then, why does Mr. Cooke worry about inescapable conclu- 
sions when so much music has already escaped them with the greatest ease? 
What about Schénberg’s humorous twelve-tone music (including a comic 
opera), what about the wide field of his sublime serenity (including one large- 
scale opera whose success was immediate—hardly a success of Angst, however 
“diversely presented”), what indeed about his religious music? Is it musical 
to explain away what many of us hear to be Schénberg’s enormous emotional 
range, unique since Beethoven, in order to avoid the necessity of explaining 
it? Is it musical to theorize about any music before one understands it ? 

Secondly, Mr. Cooke submits that ‘“‘the burden of proof” of the ‘“‘new music’s”’ 
expressing ‘‘the simple fundamental sense of being at one with nature and 
life . . . should now be fairly and squarely on the shoulders of non-tonal com- 
posers and theorists’, and Mr. Jacobs® is quick to add that “Mr. Cooke made 
the burden of this proof heavy by his meticulous analysis of the old language’s 








‘ “The entirely new language’’—in itself a petitio principii, which Mr. Cooke duly contradicts 
a few lines further on, where he asks, “‘how else can [the expressive connotations of the new 
music] be interpreted except in relation to the (much-expanded) tonal system, which ultimately 
derives its expressive qualities from acoustical facts ?”’ 

5 “Aesthetics versus Acoustics’, July, 1960. 

6 Op. cit., p. 235. 
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powers of expression, creating the presumption that a new language’s sphere 
of expression is one of unmitigated pain”. The burden of proof! Under the 
atonal threat, Mr. Cooke is adopting the very methods, those of the formalists, 
against which his book revolts. It is the form-obsessed composers who tend 
to prove things to each other, and who want to hear (or see) provable music 
and none other. In any other context, it would have been as mysterious to 
Mr. Cooke as it is to me why any burden of proof should be on any composer. 
There is only one burden on him—that of making himself comprehensible to 
his music’s ideal listener; and once he has -honoured this obligation, there is 
not even any burden of proof on his theories. I can only see one burden of 
proof, and that is on Mr. Cooke: if he refuses to recognize the expressive range 
and profound naturalness of a Schénberg, he has to prove the composer and 
his audiences mad—strictly certifiable, as suffering from psychotic delusions. 
Alternatively, he must re-inspect the line of argument that led him to his 
“logically inescapable conclusion”’, in order to discover his fallacy. 

Mr. Cooke has caused another significant minor disturbance—in the field 
of polyphony: “broadly speaking, the architectural analogy holds good for 
all polyphony, whether expressive or inexpressive, in that the construction 
is primariiy intellectual and the impact primarily formal; and it breaks down 
outside polyphony because the construction is guided by feeling and the impact 
is to a considerable extent emotional”. What this observation amounts to is 
that Mr. Cooke understands homophonic music more immediately than poly- 
phonic music—which, incidentally, is one of the reasons why he does not readily 
take to twelve-tone music, whose techniques are basically contrapuntal. 
Beyond that, the only trace of truth one can salvage from his dichotomy is 
that ceteris paribus, polyphonic music needs more intellectual effort than 
homophonic music, for the simple reason that in counterpoint, several important 
things, several principal shapes, have to be perceived at the same time. But 


the qualification ‘‘other things being equal” is all-important: there are in- , 


stinctively contrapuntal minds, both creatively and receptively, whose chief 
intellectual efforts are confined to the field of homophony. 


II. THe Major DisTURBANCE 


In conceptual thought about music, the deeper you strike, the wronger 
you go—the more assailable become your formulations. The deeper you 
strike, that is to say, the more unconceptual, extra-conceptual, even anti- 
conceptual, your subject matter becomes, and the more you are compelled to 
leave out when trying to catch your discoveries by way of conceptional pro- 
positions. This is the basic dilemma of Mr. Cooke’s book. He seemed aware of 
it in the above-quoted discussion : 

I do not believe that it’s possible to translate music into words. There’s no such 
thing as translation—it’s only that I’m trying to get some kind of objective termi- 
nology to try and explain and justify reading into music, as some people would say, 
emotional significance. 


The dilemma is twofold. On the one hand, Mr. Cooke is driven to distinguish 
between form and content, which is no less than half as bad as not distinguishing 
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between them (as do Hanslick, whom he doesn’t fight, and Stravinsky and 
Hindemith, whom he does). What we call form is an aspect of what we call 
content—which immediately proves the wrongness of both terms. Yet we 
can’t do without them, because they are born out of experience—experience 
shifting from one aspect to the other (which is incomplete experience, as so 
many experiences are). 

According to the theory of functional analysis, form is the background 
against which structure is composed, and the tension thus set up is the content. 
Now this is all very well, Mr. Cocke might say, but it does not offer a means of 
characterizing the expressive content, of establishing an objective termi- 
nology for different kinds of emotional significance. And here we arrive at the 
other side of Mr. Cooke’s dilemma: he translates what he admits to be un- 
translatable. He says that for a demonstrable, objective reason, the opening 
phrase of the slow introduction to the finale of Mozart’s G minor Quintet is sad. 

Well, isn’t it? It is and it isn’t. The fundamental mistake which all 
those make who, like Mr. Cooke, recognize and experience to the full the 
expressive power of music, is that they see a causal connection between the 
emotions and sentiments of ordinary life and the feeling-states expressed in 
music—and this, by implication, goes for Suzanne Langer’s Philosophy in a 
New Key too. They rightly stress, of course, that music articulates “‘what 
words are incapable of rendering’’,’ but they continuously insist, explicitly or 
implicitly, on music’s determination by extra-musical experience. The 
Hanslicks of this musical world, on the other hand, make the equally funda- 
mental, opposite mistake of seeing no relation between life’s emotions and the 
meaning of music. For them, the afore-cited Mozart phrase is not “‘sad’’. 

The truth, I suggest, is that the relation is there, but that it isn’t a causal 
one: it is a correlation, in that extra-musical and musical ‘‘sadness’’ have a 
common cause, a single emotional source below experiential description. 

Once this hypothesis is accepted, everything falls into place, and everybody 
is right as he goes wrong. So far as Mr. Cooke himself is concerned, we fully 
understand now why he disturbs us so deeply when he strikes deep: the 
experience behind his formulations moves ever closer to the common sources 
of music’s and life’s emotions, and the nearer he gets to any particular source, 
the stranger sounds its description in terms of life’s emotions. 

Nevertheless, his great achievement remains one of profound, cbjectified 
musical experiences, and never mind what names he gives to his abstractions: 
the musical thoughts from which he abstracts are there for all to hear who can 
read his music examples which, through their co-ordination, tell their own 
story—a story whose objective value not even an occasional wrong analytic 
emphasis or underestimation of an “‘element”’, ‘‘vitalizing agent”’ or “‘character- 
izing agent” can destroy. If anybody is misled by this book in any direction, 
it serves him right: his own defective musical experience must have promoted 
his going astray. What is important is that given some real musical under- 
standing on the part of the reader in any particular instance, the danger of 





7R. L. Jacobs, op. cit., p. 232. 
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mis-information is minimal, the chance of clarification enormous, whatever 
words, terms of reference and categories Mr. Cooke may happen to employ. 
In music, emotional experience and understanding are one, and musical 
expressiveness is a way of revealing intra-psychical (and, in my opinion, meta- 
physical) truths which might otherwise remain hidden. It is a musical 
experience of different means of musical expression that Mr. Cooke’s book offers 
to those who want to hear again, with a clearly conscious mind, what they 
must, at least unconsciously, have recognized before—to those who want to 
clarify their understanding by understanding it. It will not surprise anybody 
that in my view, Mr. Cooke could have saved himself a great deal of misunder- 
standing if, instead of his invaluable book, he had written a large-scale, word- 
less functional analysis straight across our musical past. On the one hand, he 
could not have included his deaf spots and so created any minor disturbances ; 
while on the other hand, in place of the major disturbance, he could have made 
his major achievement clearer, at any rate to those who are not word-bound. 
But then, the understanding reader can really develop the wordless analysis 
in his own mind. 
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Emotion in Music and in Music Appreciation 
BY 


ELSIE PAYNE 


THE concept of aesthetic emotion—the emotion that is involved in experience 
or contemplation of the arts—has teased philosophers for long enough. In our - 
time it worries philosophers less perhaps, but psychologists more: and even 
some musicians are interested. Deryck Cooke’s recent book, The Language of 
Music! evidences this. Cooke is actually less concerned with the nature of the 
appreciative experience than with the emotion which the music itself expresses 
or symbolizes:* he does not, for that matter, make any essential distinction 
between the two. (It is indeed his failure to distinguish between the emotion of 
the music and that of the appreciative experience that has, in a sense, prompted 
this article.) But the fact that he, a musical scholar, has endeavoured to 
analyze the emotional aspect of music with scientific thoroughness and 
disinterestedness, as he has done, is vital and important. 

This article does not purport to be a review or a criticism of Cooke’s book. 
But, prompted by it, I should like to delve more explicitly into the nature of 
the aesthetic emotion: in particular, to compare the emctional complexion of 
the music itself with the emotional experience of the listener. I do this as one 
who has recently been conducting a psychological research into the whole 
question of music appreciation.* My aim has been, not only to examine the 
nature of the emotion involved (which is my concern here), but, more widely, 
to discover the relation between the emotional and intellectual aspects of a 
person’s appreciation and his age, training, natural musical endowment, 
personality, and his tastes in music. 

Although I have aimed to start as clear as possible of any theories about 
music and music appreciation, I have—necessarily I think—started with one 
or two basic assumptions about music itself. The first is that music is essen- 
tially a process in time and in sound. This means that, since it is a process in 
sound, analytical score study can never be more than a means to an end; it 
may indeed engender great enjoyment, but of a non-musical order: again that, 
since it is a process in time, full appreciation is impossible from hearing extracts 
only of works (as Tovey would call them, “‘bleeding chunks’’); it is vitally 
necessary to listen to wholes, or, at any rate, complete movements or parts. 

The second assumption is that all music (all music, that is, of any value) 
possesses both emotional and intellectual elements. Different explanations 
may be given of the emotional and intellectual elements in music, but I have 
presupposed no more than that such elements do exist. The third assumption 
is that all music, as all the arts, tends to fall into one of two main categories 
as regards character—the classical and the romantic. The terms classical and 
romantic, either one or the other, can, in a broad sense, be applied to all music, 





10.U.P., 1959. 

2? Taking my lead from Suzanne Langer’s works, notably Feeling and Form (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1953), I would use the word ‘‘symbolize’’ in preference to “‘express’’ when referring 
to the emotional aspect of an art. 

3 References to this research can only be very general here: but figures and full details are 


available. 
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not only to that written in the periods which were specially notable for those 
styles. Much music, it is true, does not fall completely or exclusively into 
either category: compositions may well be hybrids. But I assume, at any 
rate hypothetically, that it is possible, by hearing and studying any work, to 
decide which parts or which aspects are romantic and which classical. The 
definition of classicism and romanticism, which I have accepted as part of this 
hypothesis, is taken from Gerald Abraham’s introduction to his little book on 
Beethoven’s second period Quartets. He does not give a straightforward 
definition, but speaks of classical music as “‘a more or less objective piece of 
craftsmanship shot through with so much emotion as must always be spilled 
inadvertently into his creation by a craftsman of genius”, and of romantic 
music as “‘a sublimated slice of the composer’s emotional life’. The matter 
rests then, in a word, on which has the supremacy, form or feeling. (As 
regards some of the most extreme nineteenth-century romantic music, there 
may be more to it than this. Perhaps Eric Newton’s narrower definition of 
romanticism®’—apropos actually of the visual arts, but equally valid for music 
—in which he emphasizes ‘‘the abnormal, the evocative, the strange and the 
impossible” would be more applicable here: but not to romanticism in its 
widest and most fundamental sense.) 

These three assumptions then form the basis of my inquiry into the nature 
of music appreciation. In addition to these, there is a further and much more 
hypothetical one which has influenced me in the framing of my questions. 
This is that the emotion of the music is not necessarily the same in kind as the 
emotion experienced by the listener. This hypothesis was vague in my own 
mind when I started, and had not been suggested with any conviction by any- 
one else, as far as I knew, but it seemed to me to be of very great importance. 





Before going on to give any results of my examination of the emotional 
aspects of music and music appreciation, it is probably necessary to give a 
brief account of the way in which the whole inquiry has been conducted. 
I have attempted to cover the ground in virtually three different but comple- 
mentary ways. Firstly, I have dealt with a large body of people so as to get 
statistical evidence on a pretty big scale—but with these I have touched only 
on the more straightforward or basic aspects of appreciation, and in very simple 
terms. Secondly, I have taken the fuller and more detailed evidence of a 
smaller body of people, and have analyzed their answers from a linguist stand- 
point, so as to reach a clearer definition of some of the words and expressions 
that are used so confusedly about music. And thirdly, I have experimented 
with as many as possible of this smaller number by way of discovering what 
relationships exist between the specific aspects of appreciation and the many 
innate factors which contribute to the appreciative experience. 

The first two parts have been done by means of questionnaires: one of 
these (the ‘‘brevis’’) is a very simple one, but the other (the ““magnum”’ question- 
naire) gives scope for longer replies and more complex introspections. The 





4 “Musical Pilgrim’”’ series. O.U.P. 
5 Broadcast talks on “Style and Vision in Art’’, in the spring of 1957. 
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third has been done by a series of group tests. There are three in the series; 
the first a personality questionnaire (Professor Eysenck’s Maudsley Personality 
Inventory), the second, numbers 1-3 of Dr. Herbert Wing’s Musical Aptitude 
Tests, and the third, my own Music Examples Test. Here, seven examples 
are used, varied in style, and all complete, or if not actually complete, complete 
movements or parts. Before each piece is played a very brief introduction 
is given—just the name, composer and date of composition—so that people 
shall not spend all their listening time trying to identify the music. Then after 
each is heard, listeners are given a list of seven or eight descriptions or assess- 
ments which together cover all the main aspects of the music (the emotional 
character, the form, the historical significance, the imprint of the composer’s 
personality, the orchestration, and so on). The listener has to choose which 
of these are most applicable to the music as it has appealed to him. He is also 
free to register any disagreements: and finally he has to say which of the pieces 
he has enjoyed most. 

The tests are, on the whole, more reliable than the questionnaires. They 
constitute a sounder basis for comparing people’s appreciation, since all here 
listen under the same conditions, and their responses too are less liable to be 
confused by the vagaries of language. In any case, it is not given to everybody 
to introspect thoroughly and honestly. Nevertheless, questionnaires and tests 
check up on one another, and where a matter such as the nature of the emotional 
experience is being examined, questionnaire evidence is probably as valuable 
as test evidence. For an emotional experience is so individual a thing that, 
though it is possible to get some indication as to its nature by test procedure, 
in some respects more insight can be got where people talk freely about their 
experiences. 

The question (in the magnum Q) which bears exclusively on, and delves 
most searchingly into the emotional aspect of appreciation, is a comprehensive 
one :— 


(a) Do you actually experience an emotion (or complex of emotions), or 
do you merely recognize the feeling of the piece without sharing it? 


(b) If you experience any emotion, would you say that this is identical 
with that expressed by the music, or is it a different or additional 
feeling? 


(c) Is the feeling you experience (if any) an emotion such as you might 
experience in every-day life (fear, joy, sorrow, etc.) or is it something 
entirely cut off from practical affairs—something which might perhaps 
be described as a specifically aesthetic emotion ? 





* Ten examples were actually taped for this, but a maximum of seven out of the ten used for 
each group of testees. The ten examples consist of: “Sancta Maria, ora pro nobis’’ from the 
Monteverdi Vespers of 1610; Contrapunctus XIX from Bach’s Die Kunst der Fuge; A Song of 
Summer by Delius; ‘“Erstarrung’”’ from Die Winterreise by Schubert; “‘Vergine Bella’ by Dufay; 
Variations 4, 5 and 6 from Don Quixote by Strauss; ‘‘How Long Blues’, a Jazz item; the second 
movement of Berg’s Chamber Concerto for piano, violin and 13 wind instruments, the second 
minuet from Serenade no. 10 in B flat by Mozart and the second movement of Copland’s piano 
Sonata. 
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The wording is purposely a little vague and the questions slightly mixed, so 
that no definite theories shall be suggested. Replies to this question show that 
the vast majority (90-9 per cent.) of those who have answered profess to ex- 
perience emotion of some kind in listening. A large number (87 per cent.) 
also maintain that the emotion they experience is sometimes, if not always, 
in some way different from that experienced in everyday life. Many are 
content to call this an aesthetic emotion; others are not too fond of the term, 
but agree that it is something apart from ordinary human experience. To 
quote from one or two of the replies:— 


‘Feelings such as joy, sorrow, despair, serenity, are more intense—somehow on a 


higher level’ than ordinary feelings’. (R) 
“Sometimes there is an elation not intended by the composer’. (C) 
“T have felt more detached . . . sometimes conscious of the overtones of an extra 
emotion’. (C) 
“«.. . Sometimes a wonderful feeling of spiritual uplift’. (C) 
“I experience humour, excitement (cold shivers down the spine in certain passages), 
enjoyment and sorrow, but this rather impersonally’’. (R) 
“It is an emotion that is always the same, all-pervading—serene beauty and 
delight’. (C) 
“The ring of a supreme challenge, or a sense of mystic Herfection—a suspended 
beauty while the world stands still’’. (C) 


‘Aesthetic emotion is somewhat too pale a term to describe it. The good red blood 
of humanism is missing from the term as I understand it. Yet, at the same time, the 
dross of the emotion as such has been washed away, and the feeling left is, as it were, 
the perfecied essence of purified emotion’’. (R) 

“Though I recognize, or think I find, the experience of everyday emotions in music, 
I do not myself experience similar emotions, but detachedly enjoy the contemplation of 


them’. (R) 
“«. . everyday experiences with regard to Romantic and Modern music, but mor 


aesthetic feelings in Bach and the Classics’. 


These quotations reveal a certain amount of vague thinking about the 
concept of an aesthetic emotion—and vagueness, as usual, leads to poetic 
phraseology. Even so, opinion tends to divide into two categories: that which 
describes the appreciative emotional experience as a reinforcement or intensi- 
fication of everyday experiences, and that which speaks of it as cut off, some- 
thing more exclusively musical. These main differences of description arise 
probably because some people are thinking chiefly of romantic music, some of 
classical. (The last quotation actually indicates the difference—though the 
reference to modern music is questionable.) But all these, at any rate, suggest 
that the appreciative experience is on a different level, if not on a different 
basis, from the emotional experiences of everyday life. 

Whether this appreciative emotion is different not only from that of every- 
day life, but also from that which the music sets out to express or symbolize 
(which is my fourth hypothetical assumption), is another matter again. This 
is covered in part (b) of the question quoted above. This question seems to 
have taken a lot of people by surprise, and many, momentarily confused, no 








? The italics here and in subsequent quotations are mine. 
® I have marked the above quotations as R or C where the difference is most obvious. 
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doubt, have not replied to it at all. But in several of the quotations above, 
there is a suggestion that the resultant emotion is somehow apart from that 
of the music, and altogether 46-3 per cent. of the total number of questionnees 
agree to a difference between the two emotions. As one questionnee puts it, 


“The biggest reactions to music—shivers down the spine, weeping, efc., when they are 
experienced, are a response to sheer beauty, rather than any emotion the composer is 
trying to express’’. 

One remaining question in the comprehensive one quoted above is this:— 
“. .. or do you recognize the feeling of the piece without sharing it?’’ One 
would suppose that those who profess to experience an emotion different from 
that of the music, would say that they only recognize the latter. Yet although 
over 40 per cent. claim to experience a different emotion, only 22-6 per cent 
say that they recognize (and then only sometimes) rather than share the 
emotion of the music itself. To quote just one of these:— 


“In many, man ieces, emotion can be identified at a distance, so to speak, and 
aD) I 
has no claim upon us’’. 


It is true than many have not answered this part of the question at all— 
it seems indeed to have taken more people by surprise even than the other 
questions. Nevertheless, there seem to be quite a few who profess both (in a) 
to share the emotion of the music and (in 6) to experience an emotion in addition 
to or different from that of the music. The explanation here again is probably 
that these people are thinking specially of romantic music where the emotional 
content is so powerful and strongly defined that it would seem to colour their 
own, virtually different emotional experience. 

As far as possible, the questionnaire evidence has been checked by test 
evidence. It is not possible, of course (not with my kind of tests), to prove 
whether or not people are actually experiencing an emotion: nor can one test 
directly when, if at all, they are only recognizing rather than experiencing a 
certain emotion. But the tests can check up on some aspects of the process 
of appreciation. First of all, it is possible to see from the tests how far people 
experience an aesthetic rather than an ordinary everyday emotion, and also 
whether they mean by the term “aesthetic emotion” what I do, namely, a 
generalized mood, or a feeling or worthwhileness, inspiration or exaltation. 
This is possible in so faras the descriptions or assessments in the music-examples 
test include in each case one which presupposes an experience of this sort. 
For example :— 

(Of the Bach), ‘‘Eminently satisfying music’. 

(Of the Mozart), ‘‘Essentially music to delight’. 

(Of the Copland), ‘‘Most inspiring and invigorating music’. 
Those who choose these as either their first, second or third choice of assessment 
can be said to have experienced an aesthetic emotional experience which 
accords with my own conception of the term “‘aesthetic’’. A large majority 
have, in fact, registered their experience of an aesthetic emotion in this way 
—though more in some examples than in others. It would be difficult to give 
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actual numbers or percentages without expounding what is necessarily a rather 
complex system of charting and of measuring one aspect against another: 
but it can definitely be said that evidence in favour of this kind of aesthetic 
enjoyment is far stronger than that in favour of more specific human emotions 
—or indeed of any of the other aspects of appreciation, emotional or intellectual. 
This, at any rate, supports my definition of the term ‘‘aesthetic’’ and shows 
that again a big majority testifies to this kind of emotional experience. 
Secondly, it has been possible to get from the tests some indication as to 
whether people sometimes do not participate in the emotion of the music, but 
only recognize it. In all the examples but one (the Bach), two of the assess- 
ments which testees are given to choose from refer respectively to a specific 
emotion which can be said to typify the emotional complexior. of the music, 
and a more general or aesthetic one: and in one or two cases these two emotions 
are such as could hardly be experienced together, though the aesthetic one 
could be experienced and the other recognized. With “‘Erstarrung”’, for 
instance, the two assessments are, ‘““The expression of passionate melancholy”’ 
and “Very satisfying in spite of its pervading sadness”. One would not find 
the expression of passionate melancholy in itself very satisfying, though one 
might recognize the melancholy character of the music and at the same time 
find the music satisfying. In three other examples the “‘emotional” assess- 
ments are, similarly, incompatible from the point of view of a single experience. 
(In the remaining ones a rather less clear-cut distinction is perhaps indicated, 
though in each case one of the assessments is actually more applicable to the 
specific emotion of the music than the other.) Where, therefore, in these four 
examples listeners have chosen both the specific and the aesthetic emotional 
assessments among their first, second and third choices, they can probably be 
judged to have experienced the aesthetic emotion and to have merely recognized 
the specific emotion of the music. An average of 16-3 per cent. of the testees 
evidence a recognition only of the specific emotion in these four examples. 
(The highest percentage for a single example is in the Schubert, with 20-2 per 
cent.) This is not a large proportion but, as with the questionnaire evidence, 
it is not negligible, and suggests that sometimes, at any rate, this does happen. 
The foregoing analysis of questionnaire and test evidence—which suggests, 
in a word, that aesthetic emotion of some sort far exceeds specific everyday 
emotion in the appreciative experience, that this is often something divorced | 
from the emotion or mood of the music itself, and that possibly one may only 
recognize the latter when one appreciates fully—certainly bears out my initial 
theory of the essential separateness of the specific emotion of the music and 
and the emotion of the appreciative experience. One may then perhaps 
expand the theory—piece together and interpret the evidence to reach the 
following rather more definite, if still perhaps hypothetical conclusions :— 
That which has been called the specific emotion of the music (but which 
might also be thought of as the emotional subject matter, or the initial emotion) 
is the emotion which the music sets out to express or symbolize—or if it does 
not deliberately set out to express this, then expression of it becomes imperative 
during the process of creation. In so far as the music is of a completely | 
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romantic nature, this emotion is most likely an initial emotion and the chief 
prompter of the creation; and it is strong and specific enough to be defined as 
an everyday emotion, or a complex of everyday emotions. Although it is 
one element only of a total synthesis, it is pre-eminently the controlling factor. 
With the more classically inclined music, on the other hand, the specific 
emotion is a far weaker element. It is not missing altogether, but as far as 
it does exist, it is not so much an initial as a supplementary emotion—something 
that gets caught up with the rest during the process of creation. Sometimes 
it can be pretty clearly defined, but more often not: and in any case the more 
intellectual elements—all the aspects of form—take precedence here over the 
rest. 

In all music, however, classical and romantic alike (though less perhaps 
in some extremely romantic music) another emotional element is involved, 
one which is different both in complexion and in level. One cannot say that 
this emotion actually exists in the music itself. It is, in fact, the emotion 
which the composer himself experiences as he successfully manipulates his 
material—the emotion which Michael Tippett so forcefully described® as ‘““The 
delight of watching while musical material moves with a pattern behind it; 
the delight of craftsmanship and creation that is probably the most rewarding 
joy that music can give’. This joy in creation may not be a direct part or 
element in the musical synthesis, but itself ensures the success of the synthesis 
of the separate elements. It also inspires (because of the success of this 
synthesis) the listener’s experience, giving him a joy of understanding of the 
same nature if not of the same intensity as the composer’s own joy in creation. 
The joy of understanding is another way of speaking of the feeling of worth- 
whileness, the inspiration, the exaltation or the aesthetic emotion which the 
listener to music experiences when he truly appreciates. It belongs thus both 
to listener and to composer, though not precisely to the music itself. And, 
while it has a completely different character and function from that of the 
specific emotion of the music, one can often seem to colour the other—the 
“joy” making the specific emotion palatable, for example, where it might 
otherwise be unpleasurable, and, in certain cases, the specific emotion giving 
a coloration of its own to the appreciative joy. 


Having then established, at least hypothetically, the character and the 
separateness of the two emotions concerned in music and music appreciation, 
it has been possible to take further experimental steps—to find out, for instance, 
just how far people tend to concentrate on the specific emotion of the music, 
and whether they do so more in romantic than in classical music; how far, on 
the other hand, this (as all else) depends upon the listener rather than on the 
music—his personality, his age, his training, his natural musical capacity, and 
so on. 

Only a very small number of my testees reveal any great sensitivity to the 
specific emotion of the music as compared with the number who claim and 





* In a lecture given at Liverpool, before the first performance of his piano Concerto. 
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seem to experience some aesthetic emotion. Without giving a detailed ex- 
planation of the method of calculating, it is possible to give some figures in this 
connection which, while not meaning much in themselves, will show the relative 
strength of the specific and the aesthetic emotions. (These figures are taken 
from the test evidence alone, not from the questionnaires.) Whereas 40 per 
cent. of the testees evidence a high degree of aesthetic emotional experience 
in relation to all other possible aspects of appreciation (emotional and intellect- 
ual), only 4-7 per cent. show the same degree of concentration upon the specific 
emotion. Or, to give figures taken from a rather different angle, while 52-7 
per cent. of the testees register considerable aesthetic emotion in relation to 
their response to the combined emotional aspects of the music (the specific 
emotion of the music, the orchestration, the aesthetic emotion which music 
engenders, and any extra-musical elements such as stories, pictures, ideas and 
so on, which the music might seem to encourage), only 11-3 per cent. evidence 
an equal experience or awareness of the specific emotion in relation to their 
total emotional response. 

The relationship between sensitivity to the specific emotion of the music, 
or between the experience of an aesthetic emotion, and the kind of music, was 
the next aspect to be examined. A very small prcportion of people testify to 
the awareness or experience of the specific emotion of the music, and one 
might suppose, therefore, that such awareness or experience is limited to 
romantic music, where the specific emotion is so obvious and important. It 
has been possible to get some results on this from the musical examples test, 
for most, at any rate, of the examples possess marked classical or romantic 
characteristics. Results show that appreciation of the specific emotion of the 
music is definitely emphasized in romantic music. Of the ten examples, those 
which provoke a greater response to the specific emotion than experience of an 
aesthetic emotion are: 





Schubert: 25 per cent. of the testees (compared with 21 per cent. who 
experience more aesthetic emotion). 

Berg: 25 per cent. (compared with 18-9 per cent.). 

Copland: 32 per cent. (compared with 24-3 per cent.). 


Schubert and Berg are indubitably romantic composers (though writing in a 
very different idiom). The Copland result is, on the face of it, a surprise: but 
the 32 per cent. here is explained by the fact that the specific emotion assess- 
ment in the test happens to be a derogatory one—‘‘Ugly and disturbing in 
feeling’. Since many people did not like this piece (not on a first hearing), 
they naturally pitched on this, where they would probably not have done had 
the specific emotion assessment been a more positive one. 

The examples, on the other hand, which inspire a high degree of aesthetic 
emotion and very little interest in the specific emotion are:— 





Bach: 32-9 per cent. of the testees (against 5-4 per cent. who are more 
sensitive to the specific emotion). 
Dufay: 64-4 per cent. (against II-9 per cent.). 
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This certainly suggests that the aesthetic emotional experience is most marked 
in classical works (though Bach scores less on emotional elements generally 
than on intellectual ones), for these two examples are definitely of a classical 
nature. 

The remaining examples yield less obvious results :— 


Mozart: 29°4 per cent. of the testees show sensitivity to the specific 
emotion as opposed to 55:9 per cent. who experience an 
aesthetic emotion. 


Monteverdi: 18-3 per cent. (as opposed to 35:4 per cent.). 
Blues: 12-9 per cent. (as opposed to 13-6 per cent.). 
Strauss: I7_ percent. (as opposed to 35-6 per cent.). 
Delius: 20°5 per cent. (as opposed to 39-4 per cent.). 


With Mozart the weight is again heavily on the side of an aesthetic emotion, 
as it is with the other examples of a classical character, but the specific emo- 
tional reaction is more considerable here than in the others. This is under- 
standable, however, in view of the strong romantic undercurrent which one 
feels to be in Mozart’s music. With the Monteverdi too—another work of a 
mainly classical nature—there is a fairly high degree of specific emotional 
response, in spite of the weight being mostly on the side of the aesthetic 
emotion: but this can be expiained by the fact that there is a literary text 
here—a religious text at that—which would itself conduce to a specific 
emotional response. The Blues apparently provokes about the same degree 
of interest in the specific emotion as experience of an aesthetic one. Whether 
this example should have been included at all in the test is open to 
question, for jazz is perhaps in a category of its own (and I deleted it in my 
revised set of examples): but the fact that the aesthetic experience is at least 
as important as the specific emotional reaction in music that is definitely not 
of a classical character, suggests that classicism is not alone responsible for an 
aesthetic emotional experience, that probably ease in listenting and immediate 
pleasure in the music are strong factors too. 

The Delius and the Strauss are the examples that give the greatest surprise, 
if one is thinking solely in terms of classical and romantic music. Both of these 
evidence a much higher aesthetic than specific emotional response. Yet 
Delius is unquestionably a romantic composer. And Strauss, though more 
realist than romantic, is certainly not classical, and one would have thought 
that the programme here would have induced more specific interest than a 
generalized emotional enjoyment. But it so happens that these two examples 
were very popular indeed with my listeners, and they are both very easy to 
listen to: so that again, it looks as if an easy idiom and a direct appeal are as 
conducive to the experience of an aesthetic enjoyment as the classical elements 
in music. . 

To find how far and in what way the emotional response to music is depen- 
dent upon the listener rather than upon the music itself is a more complex 
business. For several factors may here be involved; not only his personality 
or temperament, but also the extent and nature of his training, his social 
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background, his natural musical ability, his age and his intelligence.” I do 
not claim to have been able to investigate thoroughly all these different factors, 
in particular, those of social background and intelligence. (All my question- 
nees and testees, however, come from professional or student classes, so that 
it may be presumed that there is no very great discrepancy among them 
intellectually.) Differences of appreciation thus that are found among them 
suggest causes other than intellectual ones. But the rest have been pretty 
well covered: and it so turns out that neither a person’s age, his training nor 
his musical (at any rate, aural) endowment has any very noticeable bearing 
upon his response to the specific emotion of the music or upon his aesthetic 
emotional experience. This does not mean, of course, that these factors do 
not influence the extent of his emotional response generally or the relative 
importance of the emotional and intellectual elements in his appreciation, but 
that they do not directly decide the nature of his emotional response. This 
simplifies the matter considerably. It may be that a still more extensive 
research would reveal some connection between these factors and the character 
of the listener’s emotional response: it may also be that an analysis of his 
emotional response in relation to his intelligence and social background 
would yield some interesting results. But as the matter stands at the present 
stage of my research, only the character of the music listened to (as already 
considered) and the personality of the listener seem to affect the issue. 

Personality has been analyzed into the two main factors of extraversion/ 
introversion and neuroticism, as categorized notably by Professor Eysenck.™ 
The concepts of extraversion and introversion have, from the time of Jung’s 
exposition, been fairly generally accepted by psychologists, and presumably 
need no definition. The neuroticism factor has been explored and expounded 
largely by Professor Eysenck: and it is his personality questionnaire, designed 
to typify people according to the extraversion/introversion and neuroticism 
factors, that I have used in my tests. Neuroticism, in a word, implies in- 
stability of action and attitude—in popular terminology, moodiness, or a 
“temperamental” mode of behaviour: and the opposite of neuroticism is 
stability or reliability. 

Analysis of the emotional reactions of listeners from the standpoints of 
extraversion/introversion and neuroticism yields certain positive results. 
Considering, first of all, the emotional reaction as a composite one, it appears 
that personality is a less powerful agent than age (youth being slightly more 
provocative of an emotional response than age), aural deficiency and, above 
all, lack of musical training: though there is a slight correlation between a 
composite emotional response and the neuroticism factor of personality. 
Isolating, however, the specific and the aesthetic emotional aspects of apprecia- 
tion from the rest, it would seem that personality is more powerful here than 
age, training or aural ability. The correlations, in fact, between the specific 





10 It is pretty well established amongst psychologists that intellectual and musical ability 
have no high correlation with each other, but that does not necessarily mean that intelligence has 
no effect upon appreciation, which is not just a matter of musical ability. 

11 The Structure of Human Personality by H. J. Eysenck, London 1953, and elsewhere. 
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and aesthetic elements of appreciation and the neuroticism factor are quite 
definite and fairly high, but the extraversion/introversion factor is seemingly 
irrelevant. The correlation between specific emotional awareness and neuroti- 
cism—or moodiness of character—is indeed understandable: especially as it is 
revealed, by a different analysis, that neurotic people tend to have romantic 
tastes, and (as has been already shown) it is romantic music which most clearly 
expresses specific emotions and conduces to the awareness of such. One may 
sum this up then by saying that neurotic people like romantic music because 
this is richest in the expression (or symbolism) of specific human emotions to 
which they respond readily and easily. 

The evidence is equally in favour of a correlation between the experience 
of an aesthetic emotion and the stability factor of personality. This appears 
to be so, at any rate, from an analysis of the testee’s emotional reaction to the 
musical examples in relation to his personality. And, examining the same 
evidence in another way, namely, in relation to the classical and romantic 
elements in the music, it appears that aesthetic emotion is far more likely to 
be experienced in music of a classical than a romantic nature. Thus far then, 
the experience of an aesthetic emotion and the awareness of a specific emotion 
would seem to form a dichotomy—one (the aesthetic emotion) being confined 
to people of a stable character when listening to classical music, the other 
(specific emotion) to neurotic people when listening to romantic music. From 
the analysis, however, of musical taste (based again on the evidence of the 
same people but from their lists of favourite composers, not from their 
response to particular musical examples) this dichotomy is not so apparent. 
This analysis reveals that specific emotional responses, neurotic personality 
and romantic tastes go together, but not necessarily aesthetic emotional 
experience, stability and classical tastes. Aesthetic emotion indeed is found 
to be more widespread than that. It should be reiterated in this connection 
too that the vast majority of people evidences some experience of an aesthetic 
emotion: which again indicates that aesthetic emotion is conditioned not only 
by classical music and/or stability of character, even if it often is. Nor, 
according to this, does aesthetic emotion necessarily inply the absence of a 
specific emotional awareness. 

To discover more about the relation of one emotional reaction to the other, 
the test evidence has been further examined, and the number of cases noted 
in which awareness of a specific emotion and an experience of an aesthetic 
emotion exist together. For if there be a real and rigid dichotomy between 
the two kinds of emotional reaction, this would be out of the question. The 
number has been taken, in the first place, of people who show a strong interest 
in or experience of both the specific and the aesthetic emotions—though not 
necessarily in listening to the same piece of music. (Jf the number were large 
enough, this would at least defeat the idea of personality being the deciding 
factor.) Secondly, the number has been taken of those who have a compara- 
tively strong interest in or experience of both kinds of emotion in the same 
piece. (If the number here were large, this would disprove two things—that 
the kind of emotion depends upon the type of personality, and that it depends 
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upon the sort of music: it would also disprove the existence of any dichotomy 
between the two types of emotional response.) 

In each case, in fact, numbers come out to be small: in the first case, 21-3 
per cent. of the testees, in the second, only 14 per cent. The suggested re- 
lationships, therefore, between a specific emotional awareness, neuroticism and 
romantic tastes, on the one hand, and aesthetic experience, stability of person- 
ality and classical tastes, on the other, are certainly not disproved. And yet, 
21 and 14 per cent. are significant enough to show that they are not absolute 
either—also that the dichotomy between the two kinds of emotional reaction 
is not a completely rigid one. 

One may then sum up the further conclusions reached about the nature 
of the two kinds of emotion involved in music appreciation, their relation to 
the listener and to one another:— 

The experience or recognition of the specific emotional content of a musical 
work is more likely to take place with romantic than with classical music, 
since the emotional content is so much greater and more direct there. It is 
also more likely to happen with moody, ‘“‘temperamental”’ or neurotic people: 
for such people are particularly responsive to emotional exhibitions, and their 
own moods are so easily swayed that they share, or seem to share, the mood 
of that which they listen to. The aesthetic emotion of appreciation, on the 
contrary, though it does not actually clash with the specific emotion of the 
music (being emotion on a different level, and always directly experienced), 
is experienced far more with classical than with romantic music; for in classical 
music the specific emotional content is so slight that it does not detract from 
or modify the appreciative joy. And it is acknowledged more often by stable 
than by moody persons, since stable persons are less attracted towards specific 
emotional contents and are, therefore, more conscious of the aesthetic pleasure 
which they derive. Aesthetic pleasure is, nevertheless, experienced more 
extensively than by those who specially acknowledge it, and it can be propa- 
gated by all kinds of music, provided that it is good. It can indeed be ex- 
perienced by people who know or who care little about the separate elements 
of the music they listen to—who do not consciously appreciate the craftsman- 
ship involved, but who are subconsciously sensitive to music as a whole and 
who, therefore, respond without effort. May it not be, in fact, that aesthetic 
pleasure is the ultimate sign of appreciation? It does not necessarily denote 
full appreciation—which, surely, implies also the conscious apprehension of 
all that is involved in the music: but without it, is not listening, musically, 
In vain? 
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~The New in Review 


SYMPHONY AND SONATA TODAY—1 


BY 


HANS KELLER 


‘““‘WuatT the present age seems to demand’’, writes Martin Cooper by way of conclusion 
to his article, “The Symphony Comes Full Circle’, in The Daily Telegraph of 1oth 
December, 1960, “‘is music of symphonic seriousness and stature but divorced from the 
necessary associations with sonata form (which is essentially tonal) and four-movement 
structure’. 

I can hardly keep step with my respected colleague’s vigorous progressiveness. Time 
was when he didn’t see much validity in music that was not “essentially tonal’, when one 
had to work hard in order to persuade him of Schénberg’s stature. Now, however, we 
find him out-Schénberging Schénberg: by implication, he considers the “‘essentially tonal” 
outworn, at any rate for the duiatiun c* his article. His present argument over, however, 
he might well concede that there is nothing wrong with Britten, or indeed, to move right 
into the intrinsically symphonic sphere, with Shostakovich—not to speak of Schénberg’s 
own tonal second chamber Symphony which, I should think, adjusts itself tolerably well 
to what Martin Cooper calls ‘‘the altered circumstances of music in the mid-twentieth 
century’’. 

“It is significant’’, he writes, ‘“‘that no new symphony in the traditional form—purely 
orchestral and in three or four movements—has won a place in the contemporary reper- 
tory since Stravinsky’s Symphony in Three Movements (1946)”’.. We note that complete 
amnesia covers Shostakovich, indubitably the greatest symphonist alive—and this in 
spite of Mr. Cooper’s special interest in Russian music. How detached can you get? 
But then, there is only one kind of critical detachment, and that is detachment from 
artistic reality. If you are involved, if you have Shostakovich’s symphonism in your 
blood rather than merely on your shelf, you don’t forget it for the sake of theoretical 
myths. 

“The recent examples that we have had in this country—Malcolm Arnold, Walton, 
Fricker and Frankel—have not been convincing arguments either for the traditional 
form of the symphony or for half measures in its renovation.” Of the four, I have 
concerned myself pretty closely with Frankel’s Symphony, which I consider a major 
achievement. But even if we assume—exclusively for the sake of Mr. Cooper’s argument 
—that it isn’t, and that all the criticisms to which it has been subjected are right, have 
they anything to do with unsuccessful ‘‘arguments for the traditional form’’? Music 
does not argue for its form, anyway; it is the form that argues for the music—and if the 
music is good, which is to say, new on the one hand and comprehensible on the other, it 
will in fact always show “half measures” in the renovation of traditional form. Whole 
measures @ la Stockhausen render it incomprehensible, while no measures mean no 
expressive news. Beethoven himself, the greatest symphonic revolutionary, contented 
himself with whole-hearted half-measures throughout his development. 

So did Schénberg, when he retained sonata form in the atenal and twelve tonal 
contexts of his later string quartets. And here we must squarely face Mr. Cooper’s 
central fallacy—that sonata form “‘is essentially tonal’. Mr. Cooper is in illustrious 
company. In The Sunday Times of ist January, under the title “Hail and Farewell’, 
Desmond Shawe-Taylor told us that Matyas Seiber ‘‘was able not merely to assimilate 
the methods of Barték and Schénberg, but to reconcile the apparentiy conflicting demands 
of serialism and sonata form (as if, pace Seiber’s mastery, Schénberg hadn’t done that in 
the first place!); and the current issue of Tempo! contains a paper® which Iain Hamilton 





1 Double number 55-56. 
2 “Serial Composition Today”’. 
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read to the Internatione! Conference of Composers at Stratford, Canada, last August, 
and in which he said: ‘‘As we no longer consider tonality to be the overriding power, 
it is no longer logical to employ those forms, sonata, rondo and fugue, which are reliant 
for their true meaning on it’. Yet, a minute before, Mr. Hamilton had observed that 
“Schonberg, even in his greatest serial works, adhered to basically classical forms’’. 

Where, then, do we stand? Can we consider works “‘great’’, yet ‘‘no longer logical’, 
their forms being divested of their “true meaning’? Mr. Hamilton’s contradiction, 
however, has at least this to be said in its favour—that it shows him not to be wholly 
detached from musical reality: he does not altogether forget Schénberg for the sake of 
his thesis. 

But how much tortuous thought both he and Martin Cooper could haved saved them- 
selves if, before pronouncing on the tonal obligations of sonata, they had once again read 
at least through Schénberg’s symphonic twelve-tonal masterpieces for string quartet, 
with a view to a realistic definition of sonata form. Through such an empirical approach, 
which alone deserves to be called musical, we do indeed discover the “‘true meaning”’ of 
sonata, without having to fear any uncomfortable inconsistencies round the corner. No 
need to theorize: where artistic reality is alive, formal definitions, however complex or 
abstract they may seem, spring to mind by themselves. What is it, then, that both tonal and 
atonal sonata forms have essentially in common? Obviously, the large-scale integration 
of thematic contrasts. I say, “thematic contrasts’ rather than “‘contrasting themes’, 
because not all sonata forms are polythematic. Nor, of course, are all structures with 
contrasting sections sonata forms, but as soon as a basic sectional contrast, harmonic 
and/or melodic, becomes thematic, i.e. gua contrast a “‘theme”’ in the total structure 
of the movement (pre-eminently by way of recapitulation cr even its well-defined 
suppression), the foundations of sonata form are laid, whatever else happens in the move- 
ment—though it will not then be able to do without development, at the very least in 
its main transition. Schénberg himself, of course, is fond of intensive developments, 
retaining at the same time the fundamental difference between statement and develop- 
ment (transition) which, in tonal music, is primarily achieved by harmonic stability on 
the one hand and modulatory fluidity on the other. 

In view of Schénberg’s—or Matyas Seiber’s, or Nikos Skalkottas’—atonal symphon- 
ism, then, how childish, how backward does the ‘‘advanced”’ thesis prove that sonata 
depends on key contrast! This, by the way, is one of the many fantasies which the 
anti-serialists and anti-atonalists share with the ultra-serialists and post-serialists (e.z. 
Boulez). 

After our argument a posteriori, we are entitled to the luxury of a rhetorical a priori 
question: key contrast, like any other fundamental contrast, being an expressive means 
and nothing else, is there, in the first place, any conceivable reason to suppose that its 
formative power is, in any specific direction, unique? Is it not immediately plausible 
that keys are but one means of achieving the total integration of thematic contrasts 
that is sonata? If you don’t want to achieve it, or can’t, don’t; but don’t say it’s 
impossible. 

If Schénberg’s third and fourth string Quartets had been symphonies, Martin Cooper 
might have thought twice before arriving at the conclusion quoted at the outset of the 
present article; yet there is nothing in his argument to suggest that ‘‘what the present 
age seems to demand” of symphonic music depends on whether it’s for orchestra or for 
string quartet. He is right, of course, to sense a symphonic crisis. But he says that 
“if we cease to hanker for the nineteenth-century symphony, we should not despair of 
finding its essential virtues in the song and dance forms from which the symphony once 
sprang and to which it shows signs of returning’’, without devoting as much as a stray 
thought to the string quartet which, in its own symphonic thought, outdid the symphony 
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from the very beginning, in Haydn. We shall do good, when ourselves examining the | 


crisis of symphony and sonata in the next issue, to concentrate not on song cycle and 
dance suite, but on the development of symphonic thought at its purest—in the quartet. 
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Opera 
CovENT GARDEN 


Bellini: La Sonnambula, 21st October 
c. Tullio Serafin 


Joan SUTHERLAND (Amina) triumphed over her bad sore throat with a success her first 
few husky lines had not seemed to promise. She achieved a thrilling performance in 
spite of the inevitable scaling-down. She was well partnered by the Italian (excellently 
Italian) tenor, Agostino Lazzari (Elvino), and supported by a satisfactory Rodolpho 
(Joseph Rouleau) and Lisa (Jeannette Sinclair), with a sympathetic Teresa in Noreen 
Berry. The chorus have an intimate role in this uncommonly tender opera, and filled 
it well. But it was Joan Sutherland’s occasion. 

Part of her artistry is the lightness with which she gives away her difficult fioritura. 
Almost, though not quite invariably, she is able to place her ornamental notes with perfect 
accuracy and evenness; they sound easy, which they are not, and spontaneous, which 
also they are not in the literal sense of being improvized. As a result, the whole florid 
style becomes convincing; she lives it with infectious conviction. Paradoxically, the 
less we notice the floridity the more effective it becomes. 

But it would not be effective without that characteristic tenderness in the music. 
The web of sound which Bellini spins is light, almost tenuous at times; and Serafin’s 
slow tempi draw it out to the limit. But he is right to give Bellini’s music all the space 
it can stand. It is spacious music. The fine, thin line of melody arches at remarkable 
length. The invention is so unfailing that there is always just some unexpected turn to 
sustain the tension. The creamy harmonies which could so easily slip over into banality 
never do quite slip. The secret of this great art is precisely its warmth: its unpretentious 
tenderness. We could not remotely imitate such music in our own age, but we can enjoy 
it very much if we accept it on its own by no means contemptible premisses. 

The production and décor are just as appropriate as (my King Charles’ head) the 
Covent Garden Ring production continues to be incongruous. Act II, Sc. 1 has a 
brilliant stage set. Rather romantic and in the nineteenth-century vein, to be sure. 
But then La Sonnambula happens to be a romantic nineteenth-century opera. 

R. D. 


CARDIFF. WELSH NATIONAL OPERA Co. 
Verdi: La Battaglia di Legnano, 31st October 


TIME was—in the not so distant past—when, at any rate as far as Englishmen were 
concerned, it was possible to draw a line of demarcation through the catalogue of Verdi’s 
operas. There were, of course, as there always are, a number of border-line cases: Hernani, 
for example, or Un Ballo in Maschera—works with which we had some sort of nodding 
acquaintance—but the dividing line, nevertheless, was a fairly clear one. To one side 
lay the middle-period trio of Rigoletto, La Tvaviata and Il Trovatore, together with Aida 
and the two final masterpieces; to the other lay an enormous number of works of which 
we knew nothing—or, at all events, nothing of any consequence. Here, in this vast 
terrain, dwelt a handful of experts whose omniscience there was none to dispute. 

But things are different now: in the post-war years the ground has been cut ruthlessly 
and relentlessly away from under the experts’ feet. No longer can they hold us spell- 
bound while they wax into scholarly ecstasies over a cabaletta in D here, or a chorus in 
F there: we have now heard all this music for ourselves—or, at any rate, most of it. 
Oberto, Conte di S. Bonifacio still, it seems, remains unsung in the British Isles, but the 
other works we have not heard do not amount, quantitatively speaking, to very much. 
Indeed, it is high time that the Verdi scholars, with their fortress now threatened with 
complete annihilation, set up house elsewhere, as authorities, perhaps, on the operas of 
Cagnoni, Catalani or Vaccai. 
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One by one have the musicological sanctuaries been desecrated: I Lombardi, Nabu- 
codonosor and Les Vépres Siciliennes by the Welsh National Opera Company, Simon 
Boccanegra and Don Carlos by Sadler’s Wells. ... The story might be continued, but 
it is, in all conscience, too appalling to be related in full. What is more, one further act 
of vandalism has now been perpetrated, for the Welsh National Opera Company and 
Bournemouth Symphony Orchestra have recently resuscitated La Battaglia di Legnano, 
a work sandwiched in the Verdi calendar between J/ Corsaro and Luisa Miller and hitherto 
unperformed in the British Isles. Loewenberg lists a number of productions in Germany 
and Italy but none in Austria or France; from the same source we learn that the opera 
has been heard also in Portugal, Malta and Argentina. 

The Cardiff production was billed, however, not as La Battaglia di Legnano but as 
The Battle, which proved in the event to be an opera peopled with men on bicycles, women 
in nylons and humans in jeans. This is not the place to treat, in general terms, of the 
pros and cons of the practice of parading old stage-pieces in modern dress, but in the 
particular case of this Verdi opera it may be said that its application, if not altogether 
misguided, is at least misplaced. The experts had assured us, long before we reached 
the New Theatre, that, on its first night in 1849, La Battaglia di Legnano had succeeded 
by virtue of its topicality. ‘‘... Rome was enraptured .. .”, observed Bonavia.!_ Hussey? 
writes of ‘‘. . . scenes of tremendous enthusiasm . . .’’ and, in discussing the Milan revival 
of 1861, when the title of the opera was altered to L’Assedio d’Arlem and the Italians 
replaced by Dutchmen, notes that the work “. . . failed to repeat its success, the occasion 
of which had passed oy’’.* 

John Moody, who is responsible for this production, would have done well to take 
this remark as a warning. To transfer the action to World War II is not to impart to the 
opera a measure of topicality: a child born at the outbreak of that war was last year 
given a key to the front door and the events of the 1940s are almost as remote from our 
daily thoughts as those of a century ago. 

However, we ought not to be ungrateful at having been afforded the opportunity of 
coming to terms with yet another unknown Verdi opera which, in any case, seems to have 
proved a box-office success. We were not enraptured, but we were pleased to have 
ventured yet further into the musicologists’ holy precincts. Of Verdi’s score it may be 
said that it turned out to be much what the experts—fair play to them—had led us to 
expect: plenty of two-bar phrases, echoes of Bellini, the occasional good dramatic stroke. 
All in all, it stands musically much where it does chronologically—somewhere between, 
say, Nabucodonosor and Simon Boccanegra. Those who took part in the performance | 
under notice did so with commendable all-round competence, the most notable single | 
contribution coming from Heather Harper in the role of Lida. Charles Groves conducted. 

A. F.L.T. 
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1 Ferruccio Bonavia, Verdi (London: Dobson, 1947), p. 44. 
? Dyneley Hussey, Verdi (London: Dent, 1940), p. 61. 
3 op. cit., p. 62. 
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Book Reviews 


The Study of Fugue. By Alfred Mann. Pp. 341. (Faber.) 1960. 42s. 

What is a fugue? It is curious that even today, after the millions of words that have 
been written about it, this type of composition should still remain without any clear-cut 
definition or description. We speak cheerfully of ‘‘the fugue’’ in the last movement of 
Beethoven’s C minor piano Concerto, and then in the same breath, perhaps, of ‘‘an organ 
fugue’’ by Bach: in the first case we refer to a passage which lasts only a few bars, and which 
is merely a small member of a much larger design, whereas in the second we mean a self- 
sufficient piece of perhaps very considerable length. Coupled with this vagueness in the 
general usage of the term is a parallel vagueness—sometimes a positive controversy, 
indeed—in academic writing as to what kind of a thing fugue is: a form, a texture, a 
contrapuntal procedure? Dr. Mann’s book reveals that this elusiveness of definition 
goes back over the centuries: in the writing of Jacobus of Liége (c. 1330) it seems that 
fuga meant the same as caccia—a two-part canon with a free accompanying voice— 
whereas to Riemann, at the end of the nineteenth century, a fugue was a self-sufficient 
piece in a definite tripartite form. Dr. Mann would have us see between these two 
extreme points a gradual tendency away from a mere opening procedure toward a struc- 
turally orientated complete piece: but this cannot entirely be maintained, certainly not of 
the everyday casual use of the term, which may still refer merely to the opening procedure; 
even in academic writing, indeed, as recent a book as Neumann’s J. S. Bachs Chorfuge 
includes within its field quite short fugal passages which form mere sections of long and 
otherwise non-fugal cantata choruses. What makes us say to ourselves “‘Ah, a fugue” 
when we hear one is probably the characteristic entry of the answer at the fifth or fourth 
to the subject, with perhaps a tonal alteration: the immediate noticeability of this feature, 
coupled with an uneasiness about the “‘form”’ of the whole fugue, probably explains why 
nineteenth-century academic teaching of fugue often, it seemed, attached more importance 
to the student’s ability to give a “‘correct’”’ answer than to his command of fugal structure. 
But although, as Dr. Mann shows, this feature was at one point in the history of fugal 
theory made a criterion for definition, it is (pace certain more recent theorists) absurd to 
try to apply it to the “‘complete piece’ type of fugue, where it is not unknown for the 
answer to enter at another interval, with no effect on the design as a whole. Take this 
criterion away, and we are left with a very elusive concept indeed: even the insistence on 
counterpoint (or ‘‘texture’’) is in danger of excluding Bach’s well-known early D minor 
organ fugue, and much pre-Bach fugue into the bargain. 

The Study of Fugue is a history of theoretical writing about fugue from the first appear- 
ance of the term to the present day. Part I is mainly occupied with the history itself, 
while Part II gives actual excerpts in translation from four of the classic writers on fugue— 
Fux, Marpurg, Albrechtsberger and Martini. The author clearly believes that what is 
revealed by such a study is of considerable significance, or he would net have undertaken 
so weighty a task. The already-mentioned elusiveness of the concept of ‘‘a fugue’’, 
however, leads one to wonder whether he is not perhaps too ready to find significance 
where it is not properly to be found. The use of words in a language is not always logically 
dictated, and musicians of all people are the vaguest in their use of terminology. Imagine 
an author trying to trace the history of the Fantasia, and desperately trying to find 
something in common between, say, a string fantasia by Purcell, Bach’s G minor Fantasia 
for organ, the Phantasiestiicke of Schumann and the ‘Fantasia on British Sea Songs’’. 
Had there been theoretical writings on the Fantasia, moreover, one could imagine what 
drastically different accounts of its ‘‘form’”’ or what-have-you would have arisen from each 
theorist’s own knowledge and views. A history of the theory alone, without study of the 
actual music, would become so capricious as to be almost meaningless. 

Of course this is a reductio ad absurdum, and I am not suggesting that Dr. Mann’s 
considerable labours have been wasted. But I feel nonetheless that, especially in view 
of the still quite loose usage of the term ‘‘fugue’’, there is in this book something of the 
confusion between the history of a word and the history of an actual musical type. 
Dr. Mann indeed admits that ‘Through the perspective of history it becomes clear that 
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the term fugue—like the terms sonata and concerto—held different meanings at different 
times, and that we fail to understand it if we speak of the ‘fugue proper’’’ (Preface, p. vi), 
and that ‘‘the same word”’ was used “‘as a name for the brief canon, the elaborate chorale 
fantasy, or the extensive concerto movement” (p. 49); but he seems to have failed to 
recognize the vital bearing of these remarks upon the whole field of study presented here. 
This failure leads not so much to inaccuracy as to the deriving of greater significance— 
“significant”’ is indeed a favourite word in the book—from minor developments in the 
history of theory than is justifiable, and to the placing of over-neat constructions upon 
what seem often to be merely incidental divergences between one theorist and another. 
One result of this is that a large proportion of Part I—that dealing with Renaissance and 
early Baroque theory—is inevitably occupied with mere fugal exposition theory, which is 
after all not such a very complicated matter, and not of anything like the same historical 
significance as many of the later developments—such as, let us say, the gradual admission 
by both composer and theorist of the possibility of subject entries in keys other than those 
employed by the original statement of subject and answer. The chief developments of 
Renaissance theory (ch. II of the book) are Vicentino’s recognition of the fugue independent 
of the cantus firmus, his use of the term ‘‘punto’’ to describe the germinal form of fugue- 
subject, and his recommendation of answer at the fourth or fifth: Zarlino’s actual require- 
ment of such an answer as a criterion for fugue (as opposed to imitation) because only at 
these positions can the tone and semitone steps of the theme be preserved within the mode; 
and Morley’s specific mention of the tonal change in the answer, made in order not to 
exceed the octave of the mode. These are important developments in exposition theory, 
certainly, and require mention: but in proportion to the size of Part I one feels that twenty 
pages are too much. 

It is in chapter III (‘“‘The Baroque: Fugal Development’), however, that Dr.Mann’s 
pursuit of “‘significance” really seems to run away with him. The headings of this 
chapter arouse the reader’s keen interest: ‘““Growth of Formal Concepts’’, ‘Progress of 
Harmonic Thought: The Sweelinck School’, ‘‘Re-evaluation of Fugal Terminology”’, 
“Reconciliation of Linear and Vertical Concepts: Rameau’’. But the content of these 
sections is terribly disappointing. The ‘“‘Formal Concepts’’ amount to Coperario’s treat- 
ment of the technique of connecting expositions of different themes, or of the same theme 
(already evident in Santa Maria’s model Fantasia quoted by Dr. Mann in chapter II (p. 27) 
and dating 1565); Nucius’ definition of fugue (a good one, and perhaps as near as we shall 
ever get) as “‘the frequent and definite recurrence of the same theme in various parts which 
follow each other in spaced entrances’ and his recognition of the possibility of a fugal 
climax; and Praetorius’ recommendations on the construction of the canzona, which 
appear to go little beyond the old idea of the stringing together of different fugal sections. 
By “Harmonic thought’’ Dr. Mann really means “‘tonal thought’, for the points made 
concern chiefly tonal answer (mainly a complicated and outmoded—in more senses than 
one!—description of tonal procedures by Bernhard, a Schiitz pupil) and the tonaiity of 
the fugue. On the latter question significance is again found in the insignificant. When 
Morley says that in Fantasie ‘‘changing the air and leaving the key . . . may never be 
suffered’ Dr. Mann speaks of a “‘hint toward tonal unity’”’: when Praetorius says ‘‘Modus 
and aria should not be exceeded to too great a» extent’’ this exemplifies to Dr. Mann the 
“first suggestion of the possibility of modula. .n within a widened frame of consistent 
tonality”. Again, Reinken’s allocation of the chief cadences of a fugue to closely related 
keys—a conventional enough piece of advice representing more or less the old practice of 
“‘modal modulation’’—is quoted as showing “‘clearly the new organization of fugal teach- 
ing’. This is surely cheating: you cannot list advice conducive to strong tonality (tonal 
answer) and that tending to weaken tonality (modulation) as both indicative of ‘‘Progress 
of Harmonic Thought”. In fact, surely, none of the remarks on modulation are significant 
of any new development: fugues from 1600 to 1750 almost invariably begin and end in the 
mode or tonic, and modulate from time to time to the nearer keys. The increasing insis- 
tence on tonal answer is more significant, but again concerns only an exposition detail—-one 
moreover which Morley had already mentioned and even Vicentinc had hinted at. And 
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so the chapter proceeds. Bononcini’s recognition of the fugue with a tonal answer as 
well as that in which the answer preserves the tone and semitone steps (as we shall see, there 
is a slight muddle here in Dr. Mann’s argument) as ‘‘fuga regolare’’ brings about, we are 
told, a need for ‘‘redefining . . . the domains of fugue and imitation. . . . This task was 
taken on by an author of unquestionable authority—Henry Purcell’. The reader 
pursues this eagerly, only again to be disappointed. All that emerges is that Purcell calls 
imitation ‘‘a diminutive sort of fugueing”’ (surely this was implicit in Zarlino’s distinction ?) 
and that he speaks of “‘fugueing’’ as a device which can be subordinated to the sonata. 
This latter point is, however, exactly the ‘‘wrong”’ one for this stage of fugal history, for it 
returns us to the old concept of fugue as a procedure used temporarily in a longer piece— 
a concept which, as I have already suggested, has in fact never disappeared, but which to 
a large extent overthrows the over-neat evolution from exposition to complete piece that 
Dr. Mann’s headings suggest. As for Rameau’s “Reconciliation of Linear and Vertical 
Concepts’, this seems to consist chiefly in his postulation of harmonic rules for tonal 
answer procedure, which dictate that notes should be answered according to the harmony 
they “imply’’, a doctrine that has bedevilled all answer-theory since. The “‘reconcilia- 
ticn”’ is that of the Procrustean bed of the harmonic analysis of a non-harmonic feature. 

Dr. Mann is, of course, not to blame for the characteristic failure of musical theorists 
either to give strictly logical explanations of musical phenomena or to keep in touch with 
the actual practice of their own day: but the amount of space in his book occupied by this 
chapter could surely have been better utilized by a more concise summary of the trends 
of theory during this crucial period, with a number of actual quotations of a few of the 
relevant passages—for a direct quotation will often throw light where a later author’s 
paraphrasing tends rather to obscure. And, above all, could we not have had at least 
some account of the live fugal practice of the day? This of course brings up again the 
whole question of the feasibility of a pure history of theory. One feels that continual 
comparison with the live music might have saved many of the artificialities of this section 
of the book. 

The tendency to place constructions upon musical history and to confuse words with 
things appears unfortunately in other contexts. A bad example of the former is found 
at the very outset of the book (pp. 4-5). Speaking of the establishment of imitation as a 
standard method of Renaissance polyphony Dr. Mann quotes Ramos’ use of “‘fuga’’ to 
describe imitation, and adds dramatically: ‘‘A texture for Occidental music was found. 
Now began the search for its form. It is here that the study of fugue originates’. Later 
(pp. 5-6) we learn that the titles ricercare and thento ‘‘describe the ‘searching’ and the 
‘tentative’ groping for form. . . . The search for form continued through the music of 
the Baroque until the Classic era found a final solution . . . the ‘sonata’ had found its 
‘form’. This quest for musical structure was associated in all its phases with the term 
fugue .. .”. Quite apart from the curious construction put upon the terms ricercare 
and tiento (later, on p. 35, tiento is linked by its “‘literal meaning, ‘the touch of a blind per- 
son’’’, to the practice of blind organists in playing and composing such pieces), the idea 
that Western music had up till the classic period been occupied with a “‘search for form’, 
as if the sonata principle were some wonderful scientific discovery, seems curiously nine- 
teenth-century in outlook, and represents the old confusion between aesthetic develop- 
ments and scientific ones, which produced the view that Haydn and Mozart spent their 
days ‘‘paving the way for Beethoven”. The word-muddles just mentioned are associated 
with others: whatever may have been the original sense of the words it is in practice not 
true that a fantasia (in the fugal sense) was, more than any other, ‘‘a piece in which the 
matter of musicai structure was left entirely to the fancy . . . of the composer”’ (p. 6) or 
that it was ‘‘a purely improvizational concept” (p. 35): nor that capriccio and inventio 
depended literally on their composers’ ‘‘caprice’’ and “‘invention”’ (p. 6). There is surely 
no significance in the fact that the evolution of classic instrumental music was bounded 
on the one side by the canzona da sonare and on the other by the Lied ohne Worte (p. 6, 
footnote): one cannot imagine two types less alike musically! The fugue libre or fuga con 
licenze is not ‘‘foreign to Bach’s style” (p. 8). Nothing could show more “‘Jicenze’’ than 
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the fugue from the G minor unaccompanied violin Sonata or that from the overture of the 
D major clavier Partita, or for that matter II.3 of the ‘‘48’’.. What is foreign to Bach is 
the use of the term fuga con licenze, for Bach was a Baroque composer who was not self- 
conscious about fugue and who thus used it with as much or as little licenze as pleased him; 
whereas Beethoven stood at the outset of the romantic movement, whose composers, 
recognizing their own lack of command of the contrapuntal types, tried desperately to 
write clever fugues, and were self-conscious of anything not learned and strict. 

Similarly on pp. 12-13 the fact that harmonia meant “‘melody”’ to Tinctoris and ‘‘the 
consonant triad”’ to Gafori twenty years later shows no musical development, only a change 
in word-usage. As Dr. Mann admits, to Glareanus, some fifty years later, the word again 
signified ‘‘melody’’. The Greeks used the term to mean a type of scale, and two other, 
both slightly different, meanings occur in Marpurg’s use of Gegenharmonie to mean 
“countersubject”” or “‘countertheme” and Zwischenharmonie to mean “episode”. On 
p. 35, again, Dr. Mann says ‘‘The formal organization of the canzona points in a different 
direction, toward a new goal, not to be fully realized for more than a century but revealed 
by the very name of the canzona da sonare—the sonata’’. That the middle Baroque 
canzona points in the direction of the trio-sonata is certainly true: but it is difficult to see 
how the classic sonata is in any musical sense foreshadowed by it: the connection is 
linguistic, any musical connection being so remote that it must represent a complete 
change of one thing into another. A final instance occurs on p. 49, where in a discussion 
of the word repercussio Dr. Mann says: ‘‘Earlier theorists had applied [this term] to the 
characteristic ‘repercussion’ in Gregorian psalmody, the inexorable return of the melody 
to the modal dominant. ... Later it served [in fugal theory] for the regular return of 
theme and answer—the exposition—or even for the return of the exposition, the second 
or counterexposition. This use of the term resembles its first application, for it describes 
the return of the theme on the dominant’’. Whereas an honest attempt is here made to 
sort out the different uses of repercussio, the final comparison, involving an analogy be- 
tween modal and modern ‘‘dominant’’, is a bad one, and itself causes a false link to be 
made between two radically different meanings of repercussio. It was the attempt to 
equate these two very different uses of the word ‘‘dominant”’ which involved Oldroyd ina 
disastrous muddle in the ‘“‘Answer”’ chapter of The Technique and Spirit of Fugue.* 

There are two fugal matters where, I suggest, Dr. Mann is not entirely clear in Part I. 
Both are worth mentioning, since they are both frequent causes of muddle. The first 
one concerns tonality. After mentioning Reinken’s recommendations about the chief 
cadences of a fugue, Dr. Mann continues (p. 41): 

“Thus Reinken acknowledges and systematizes a cycle of modulations which had long been 
the subject cf bold experiments. A notable instance is found in the Fuga suavissima by Charles 
Luython. . . . Luython used a specially constructed harpsichord . . . in which he had seven 
keys added to the twelve keys of each octave in order to obtain a pure chromatic scale. A 
century later, in Bach’s fugal writing, we find modulations extending beyond that from tonic 
to dominant even in the initial exposition. The harmonic territory, which seventeenth- 
century fugal practice and theory explored, was fully conquered once the invention of equal 
temperament had been generally adopted—an achievement historically marked by Bach’s 
forty-eight preludes and fugues’. 


Firstly, as has been seen, Reinken’s advice about cadences merely accords with general 
practice from the sixteenth century to Bach: it concerns, essentially, definite cadences in 
closely related keys. This has nothing to do with experiments in remote and enharmonic 
modulations which were certainly going on at this time and which are, presumably, 
exemplified in the Luythen work mentioned. Secondly, while ‘‘modulations” in one sense 
are indeed found in Bach’s expositions which “extend beyond that from tonic to domi- 
nant’’, these are not cadences but only passing digressions—momentary changes of scale 
deriving from musica ficta practice and by no means unknown even in sixteenth-century 
exposition sections. Thirdly, while Das Wohltemperirte Klavier did indeed use all 





* In this connection see Professor Dent’s review on pp. 203-6 of MR, August, 1948. [Ed.] 
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the keys as tonics for the individual fugues, no given fugue modulates more widely from 
its own tonic than was the normal practice of the day. The chief cadences of a Bach 
fugue, as opposed to its incidental digressions, tend indeed generally to obey Reinken’s 
advice. Bach did of course write pieces exploring the remote modulations (e.g. the G 
minor organ Fantasia) but these experiments seem in general to have been felt to be 
foreign to fugal style. 

The second muddle occurs on that most vexed of all fugal questions—the tonal answer. 
It has to be realized that what we may call the “‘classical’”’ tonal answer had two purposes: 


(i) to respond to the theme at an interval other than the octave or unison, and yet 
to preserve the tone and semitone steps of the theme within the mode; 


(ii) to define the tonic key by stressing the tonic and dominant notes. 


The first of these two requirements was the earlier, and its obedience, which Zarlino made 
a condition of fugue, was general, though not invariable, practice in the sixteenth century. 
The second requirement, though not infrequently found in sixteenth-century work (some- 
times, however, stressing the wrong key) only became general practice in the late Baroque. 
The important point is that both aural experience and the practice of composers generally 
suggest that while the alteration of the tone and semitone steps, and associated alterations, 
do considerably change the character of the theme, purely tonal alterations such as 
fourth into fifth affect it much less radically: in other words C-G(above)—F-E is faithfully 
answered G—D-C-B, and fairly faithfully G-C-C-B: but not G—C-B-A, since here tone 
becomes semitone and vice versa. Thus Fux, although insisting on the preservation of 
tones and semitones, nonetheless allows, in the A mode fugue (p. 88 of Dr. Mann’s book), 
a tonal alteration to give tonic in answer to dominant at the outset. 

Thus it is hardly correct to refer, as Dr. Mann does, to tonal alteration as ‘‘considerable 
melodic inaccuracy”’ (p. 44) and to speak of it in the same breath with tone-semitone 
changes (pp. 23 and 44). Bonocini’s use of the term fuga regolare to refer both to fugues 
preserving tone and semitone steps in the answer and to tonal fugue (pp. 43-44) is thus 
not as inconsistent as Dr. Mann would have us believe, nor need it be regarded as sympto- 
matic of the breakdown of the older terminology. Unnecessary, too, is the idea that 
Rameau’s rules ‘‘reinterpret the melodic inaccuracy of the tonal answer as harmonic 
accuracy and logic’’ (pp. 50-51). In fact, composers continued in general, even in the 
strictest days of tonal answer practice, to preserve tone-semitone relationships, although 
as fugue-subjects became longer it became necessary to introduce accidentals in order to 
do so; so arose, of course, the nineteenth-century idea of the answer as ‘‘in another key’”’. 

In Part II of his book Dr. Mann has indeed performed a notable service to students 
of fugue by providing translated excerpts from four important writers. What emerges 
from a comparison of these? Unquestionably, the greatness of Fux as a theorist. He is 
head and shoulders above the rest, and although—or perhaps because—he deliberately 
limits his technique for the most part to the ricercar style, he is able to present an account 
which has rarely been equalled for clarity, and which should be studied by everyone who 
is learning fugue. Fux is one of those unfortunate theorists who, like Prout, has been 
made the butt of certain later writers (Oldroyd’s chapter ‘‘Fux and Bach’”’ is a bad case) 
who have ridiculed him without bothering to read him, and it is refreshing to find Dr. 
Mann giving him the praise which is certainly his due. Had Oldroyd only troubled to read 
Fux’s account of answer-procedure (pp. 80-83 in Dr. Mann) he would have found here the 
clue to all Bach’s “‘difficult’”” answers with which his tangled arguments try to deal. By 
comparison with Fux, Marpurg:is a disappointment. Although he purports to base his 
book on Bach’s fugal technique, it can hardly be said to give a reasonable account of it. 
The style is rambling and academic, and the rules given often arbitrary: particularly bad 
is the interminable chapter on the Answer, quite rightly cut down by Dr. Mann (though 
it would have been interesting to have had an excerpt from the section on modal answers, 
which shows that the older principle of preserving tones and semitones had not been 
forgotten), where, after the rules have been propounded, lengthy explanations have to be 
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given for example after example to explain each one’s divergences from them. On the 
construction of the complete fugue, the following (p. 180) 


“The theme should continually reappear in as many related keys as possible both in com- 
plete and shortened statements. The thematic entrances should be accompanied with various 
suitable harmonic changes. Finally, the original key should be approached again with a care- 
fully arranged modulation, using the complete or abbreviated theme in different forms of 
periodic and canonic imitation. The fugue should be ended with a final cadence which may 
possibly be extended or emphasized by a so-called pedal point’’. 

reads like an excerpt from Cherubini or Kitson, and causes one to wonder how many Bach 
fugues Marpurg really knew. 

A few dubious translations seem to have crept into the Marpurg excerpts. For 
instance on p. 169, the sentence explaining Ex. 159 which begins ‘‘This exception holds. . .”’ 
should surely continue ‘‘. . . whenever, as here, (a) the countersubject;is so constituted 
as to be interpretable in terms of the tonic key [at the cadence] and (b) the answer, after 
this digression [on to the dominant of the dominant], returns by means qf a small codetta 
immediately to the tonic’. On p. 177 the expression ‘‘may be changed with the episode” 
(top line) seems an odd way of rendering “‘bey Gelegenheit eines Zwischensatzes unter- 
brochen werden’’. It should be made clear, too, that Durchfiithrung in fugue does not 
(despite Dr. Mann’s remarks on pp. 34-35) mean “‘development’”’, but “‘a set of entries’, 
often ‘‘a set of middle entries’. It is correctly translated into American usage in the 
Marpurg excerpts as “‘exposition’’, but this (and also the term ‘‘counterpart’”’ for counter- 
theme or countersubject) may confuse the English reader, to whom ‘“‘exposition’’ refers 
only to the set of entries at the outset. Marpurg appears, incidentally, to use the German 
term ‘‘Octave’’ to mean ‘“‘tonality’’, and the translation’s use of ‘“‘octave’’ on pp. 168 
(middle), 180 (section 3) and 182 (line 4) is a little confusing, though there are some 
contexts where the word might be taken in this sense. 

It is a great pity that, by way of quotation from Albrechtsberger and Martini, Dr. Mann 
has given us excerpts which do not contain general exposition of the principles of fugue. 
Instead, the portions from Albrechtsberger deal with chorale fugue and canon, while those 
from Martini are selected from the final section of his fugal instruction, in which examples 
of fugues in two to eight(!) parts are presented with comments. Dr. Mann seems to have 
done this specifically to avoid overlap of topic between authors, and also partly because 
of the preserved example of Albrechtsberger’s teaching of Beethoven on chorale fugue, 
which is quoted? But it would surely have been more interesting to have all four authors 
on the same topics. There would have been much to comment upon in the latter two 
authors’ general fugal instruction. In Albrechtsberger, for instance, the recognition of 
the ‘‘Galanteriefuge’’, the insistence upon stretto, preferably at several different intervals, 
the reference, so characteristic of the nineteenth-century theorists who followed him, to 
the answer rules concerning tonic-dominant interchange as “‘die uralte Regel’’ (in fact as 
has been seen this part of tonal procedure only established itself in the late Baroque), 
and the listing of several fugal devices not normally recognized by theorists, such as 
Abkiivzung (the repetition of part or all of the theme in ascending or descending sequence, 
conspicuously used by Bach at the end of the B minor organ fugue)—these are all of 
historical interest, as is, on the other side of the balance, his inclusion of a modai (Phrygian) 
fugue amongst his examples. With Martini the classification of subjects into soggetto, 
attacco and andamento is particularly useful, as is his careful treatment of “‘tonal fugue’, 
warning the student against the dangers of distorting the theme (‘‘che si rende dispiacevole 





1 “‘(a) die Gegenharmonie so beschaffen ist, dass sie sich auf den Hauptton bezieht und (b) wenn 
nach dieser Entfernung die Melodie des Gefahrten durch einen kleinen Zusatz sofort in den 
Hauptton zuriick gefiihret wird’’. 

* The exercises of Beethoven corrected by Albrechtsberger and those of Mozart corrected by 
Martini (pp. 213-219, 264-268) are of great interest, but surely not strictly relevant: they would 
have been better published separately. It is fascinating, and in a way, comforting, to find that 
Mozart and Beethoven’s counterpoint contains the same stylistic errors as that of today’s students, 
and presumably for the same reason—they are brought up on the rhythmic and harmonic idiom 
of the classic period. 
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agli Uditore’’) and the tasteless use of codettas; also his clear account of why keys other 
than tonic, dominant and subdominant were not used for subject entries by the earlier 
fugal writers, but only came in with the non tanto scrupolost moderns. 

In addition, one would have welcomed, at the end of the book, an excerpt, perhaps 
quite short, from a more modern theorist, showing the rebellion against the academicism 
so well epitomized in Dr. Mann’s chapter-heading “Textbook versus History’’. Lobe’s 
Lehrbuch dey Musikalischen Komposition, referred to by Dr. Mann on p. 68, would have 
been an excellent choice for this, for it is one of the few textbooks which attempt an 
honest account of Bach’s technique. (Dr. Mann’s criticisms of it on this page seem quite 
unreasonable: of course the book ‘‘no longer agrees with the practice of [Lobe’s] time’’, 
nor could it reasonably be expected to give an account of two procedures in the B minor 
Mass which even the most elastic definition of ‘“‘fugue’’ could hardly comprise.) Writing 
in an aggressive ‘‘angry young man”’ style, Lobe in his introduction distinguishes two types 
of exceptions to rules: those in which some fundamental principle of art is broken, which 
are unforgivable in all circumstances, and those which arise from the non-observance of 
some rule which is too narrow or completely false. The former, he says, never occur in 
Bach. It is interesting to find that the tonal answer rules have now ceased to be a live 
practice, and Lobe recommends their entire abolition—indeed the abolition of the exposi- 
tion altogether as a separate concept, entries after the first being termed simply “‘erste 
Nachahmung’’, ‘‘zweite Nachahmung’’ and so forth. (This does not follow from his 
excellent concept of the metrum, or underlying rhythmic motion of the fugue, as Dr. 
Mann appears to suggest.) By actual musical examples, including altered versions of 
Bach answers, Lobe ruthlessly (and humorously) exposes the absurdity of the idea of 
tonal alteration as ‘‘facilitating the smooth change to the dominant key’’. It is easy to 
dismiss this as “‘too revolutionary’’, as Prout did, but to the true scholar it is just this kind 
of rebellion which can reveal the truth: which is in this case, of course, that the answering 
of tonic by dominant and vice versa is designed to define the key purely by melodic stress 
on these notes for their own sake. Lobe’s failure to see the point of the rule now fits 
perfectly into place, for such a melodically defined tonality would have had little meaning 
for the harmonically orientated romantic period. 

Lobe’s castigation of earlier theorists and their rules is, alas, not to be dismissed as 
“angry young man” stuff. The total impression of reading and re-reading Dr. Mann’s 
book is one of immense disappointment, disappointment which can only very partially 
be blamed upon Dr. Mann himself. One is struck, in fact, by the poverty of the average 
theoretical writing on fugue right through the ages: the laying down of rules only to 
explain away exceptions to them, the almost obsessional concern with the answer and 
exposition even when the “‘complete piece’’ type of fugue was in live practice well estab- 
lished and some account of possible fugal forms was urgently required, the giving of 
analyses which merely describe what happens, the failure to think logically—all these 
recur in one writing after another to build up a depressing effect upon the reader. Ifa 
history of theory alone is at the best of times a rather shaky undertaking, the theorists 
themselves in this case certainly give little assistance to the author who would undertake 
it. Now that the Baroque revival has done its work and we are able to see at least this 
“‘classical”’ era of fugue rather less darkly, it will perhaps some day be possible for a more 
logically reasoned account of its fugal technique to be given. K.P. T. B. 








The Life of Ludwig van Beethoven. By Alexander Wheelock Thayer, with an introduction 
by Alan Pryce-Jones. Pp. 371, 416, 350. (The Centaur Press, Londox.) 1960. 
84s. : 

For a number of years this standard biography of Beethoven has been out of print 
and has fetched outrageous prices in the catalogues of antiquarian booksellers. In 
principle, therefore, one must welcome the fact that it is again obtainable at a very modest 
price. The present edition is a reduced facsimile (with minor changes such as the omission 
of the original dedication, for which Mr. Pryce-Jones’ introduction has been substituted) 
of the 1921 edition published by The Beethoven Association of New York. 
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The publishers state that a completely revised edition of Thayer’s classic is being pre- 
pared by Prof. Eliot Forbes of Harvard University and that this new edition will appear 
in the Princeton University Press in 1964. In the light of this situation, the present 
reprint must be considered a stop-gap affair; as such, we can overlook but not condone its 
considerable shortcomings. It is a shabby job that fulfills a sheerly utilitarian purpose in 
that all of the original text is there and can be read—just barely, because the overall 
reduction from large to small octavo format renders the print correspondingly smaller. 
This is particularly unfortunate as it affects the footnotes. Nothing of the comparative 
elegance of the 1921 edition remains. The paper is poor, the copper plates of the former 
edition have become unseemly grey smudges, and the binding is unattractive. In short 
the only positive feature is the price which is certainly reasonable enough for a three- 
volume work of this importance. But let us hope that the announced revised edition by 
Prof. Forbes will in fact materialize in 1964. 


Words on Music. By Ernst Bacon. Pp. 183. (Syracuse University Press, Syracuse, 
New York.) 1960. 4.00 dollars. 

Admittedly there is a great deal wrong with the musical scheme of things in this best 
of all possible worlds. In his book Words on Music the American composer Ernst Bacon 
proceeds to enumerate the flaws and suggest how things might be put right—in his native 
land, at least. 

We are bound to agree with a great deal that Mr. Bacon says. We are also bound to 
agree that his suggestions for ameliorating a bad situation are fine and dandy, and we 
should rejoice to see them put into practice. The only difficulty here is that they are 
very often strictly utopian. It is well enough to say, for instance, that the song is a 
neglected form in our day and that if composers would write more songs this lamentable 
situation would be rectified. Doubtless it would be. But this pat solution does not deal 
with the fundamental problem: why do composers not write more songs? What is there 
about the musical climate of the mid-twentieth century that has shoved this form into 
relative desuetude? ‘To stimulate the song’’ Mr. Bacon suggests: ““Though not a 
profitable venture, good recordings are needed. Some patronage and foundational help, 
as well as the cooperation of singers and teachers, are essential. . . . Though I am nota 
great believer in prizes, I nevertheless would like to see inducements held out for songs, 
comparable to those offered for symphonies’. Bacon proceeds at once to qualify the last 
suggestion: ‘‘Nevertheless, we need not believe that anything fundamental is accomplished 
with prizes’. (We couldn’t agree with him more!) 

We have taken the matter of “‘stimulating song’’ as an example of Bacon’s tendency 
to sidestep the real issue at times. The remedies which he proposes seem practical at 
first blush because they suggest doing something about it—recording, getting patronage, 
awarding prizes. But they are in point of fact illusory. What is needed to produce the 
kind of song literature Mr. Bacon and many others find lacking in today’s musical picture 
is a different kind of cultural atmosphere—indeed, a different kind of civilization—from 
the present one. When the atmosphere is right, songs will be written and performed 
a-plenty, and there will be no need for artificial stimulation. Until such time, the funda- 
mental situation will remain unchanged. And some composers, to whom the form is dear, 
will continue to write songs regardless. Mr. Bacon, we suspect, is one of them. He has 
written some very fine ones indeed. 

This is, of course, a book of opinions—Mr. Bacon’s opinions—and must be read as 
such. Many of his statements are provocative, and many of his opinions strike us as 
being sound. Much of what he says is applicable principally—or strictly—to the American 
scene. (Europeans will have difficulty understanding these sections, which refer to con- 
ditions unknown on this side of the Atlantic.) Divided into six main parts (The Per- 
former, The Critic, The Author, The Teacher, Music and Society and a series of aphorisms 
called Briefly Said), the book covers a multitude of topics that include The Conductor as 
Public Official, Limits of Criticism, On Originality, Jazz, Accent on Youth, Patrons, etc. 

E. H. 
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Musica ex Machina. By Fred K. Prieberg. Pp. 299. (Ullstein.) 1960. 


This is probably the most detailed account yet published of the part played by elec- 
tronics in music. The publisher claims more for it than that: ““This work is meant for 
all those who are interested in modern forms of expression and who strive to open their 
ears to this new and disturbing form of music’’. 

Opinions differ widely how far this technical process can be given the appellation of 
music, but no-one can ignore the amazing amount of work, time and money lavished, 
first, on its creation between the war years, and then on its development to the highest 
possible technical pitch in the post-war era. Perhaps the truth about its aesthetic value 
lies somewhere in between what Prieberg himself calls ‘““Gerduschmusik’’, noise-music, 
and those who would hold out for it a new Messianic role in the history of music. To be 
fair to Prieberg, it must be said that he does not really entertain this exaggerated view. 

His work is much more a detailed, systematic account of electronics’ progenitors, 
birth struggle and path to maturity. He leads the reader right back to every imaginable 
musical machine or machine music found in such diverse writings as those of Jean Paul, 
Swift, E. T. A. Hoffmann and Villiers de l’Isle-Adam, on to the real genesis of electronics, 
the futuristic movement, round 1910, Marinetti’s ‘‘Manifesti del futurismo”’ and its musical 
working out by Russolo. The post-war work is centred round musique concréte and 
its use in films, especially in Cocteau’s Orphée, and a detailed examination of electronic 
work in various radio studios in four continents, with Milan and Cologne in the vanguard 
of experimentation. We read of the details of the magnetophone and the performance of 
Luciano Berio’s Perspective (which, incidentally, received a cool but polite reception at a 
Prom this season), Stockhausen’s work in the Cologne studio and his Gesang der Jiinglinge, 
apparently a land-mark in electronic music, as well as his advocacy for a global space as 
the ideal venue for electronic sounds. In the Netherlands Philips of Eindhoven gave 
invaluable help to Badings, enabling him to use electronics in his opera Orestes as well 
as in his ballet Kain & Abel, whilst Ussachevsky and Pierre Boulez freely use a studio in 
Baden-Baden for their trials and compositions. 

Many other facts are contained in Prieberg’s book, such as the interesting chapter 
entitled ‘“Music about machines’’, where he especially examines Berlioz’ Chant des Chemins 
de Fey and Honegger’s Pacific 231, details about film music, studio music and a useful 
discography for the specialist. 

The author’s style is straightforward, and where he does not try to infuse his language 
with an excitement hardly appropriate to his subject, it reads well enough. Regrettably 
Prieberg does allow himself too many flights into lofty prose, which smack a little of 
affectation: such is the description of Gravesono at the beginning of the chapter: ‘‘The 
futuristic movement’’, the rather too conscious painting of local colour as the author 
drew near to Milan (p. 137), and a similar approach at the outset of his section on Baden- 
Baden. 

The other point that must be made is the writer’s predilection for quotations, again 
somewhat overdone and not always fully integrated into the surrounding argument. 
On the other hand, there can be no doubt about the authenticity of the work, its care for 
detail and the comprehensive compilation of a subject, which whether regarded as serious 
music or merely as technical extravaganza, has made itself felt in our century. C. L. 


A Treasury of Early Music. By Carl Parrish. Pp. x + 331. (Faber.) 30s. 


Many readers must have been using for several years the anthology of Masterpieces 
of Music before 1750 compiled by Dr. Parrish in collaboration with John F. Ohl. The 
present volume is not merely a second collection on the same lines; it is carefully comple- 
mentary to the first one, illustrating the work of different composers and different styles 
and forms—or, at any rate, different aspects of a form. Such collections must not be 
judged from the standpoint of pure aesthetic value; they are used by teachers and students 
of musical history who have little or difficult access to Gesamtausgaben and Denkmdler 
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or such publications as Aubry’s Cent motets, so each piece has to be representative of some- 
thing or other—and it is no very serious criticism to complain that most of Dr. Parrish’s 
examples are already available in modern editions. (In any case, ‘“‘complete works’’— 
especially of unfamiliar composers or periods—can be very bewildering to the student.) 
Dr. Parrish generally contrives to pick the piece that is musically worthwhile as well as 
illustrative, and he by no means always draws from published sources; he gives, for 
instance, as an example of the Italian overture, the sinfonia to Alessandro Scarlatti’s 
Caduta de’ Decemviri (though he does call them ‘‘Decem Viri’’) from a manuscript score 
at Vassar College, and a crazy aria by Benedetto Marcello, with first section in quintuple 
time, from a manuscript in the New York Public Library. 

Parallels are often instructive, and rather fascinating for their own sake, and Dr. 
Parrish prints some useful ones: a frottola by Marchetto Cara and Vincenzo Capirola’s 
lute transcription of it, Goudimel’s simple four-part note-against-note setting of Psalm 23 
from his 1565 volume and the more elaborate figural treatment in the collection published 
the year before. 

Dr. Parrish’s introductions offer the student just the information he needs, and he is 
scrupulous in giving sources, particulars of modern editions, and facsimiles where they are 
available. 


Roger North on Music: Transcribed from his Essays of c. 1695-1728 and edited by John 
Wilson. Pp. xxviii + 372. (Novello.) 42s. 
The author of The Musicall Grammarian has left us a frank, modest account of himself 
as an amateur musician: 
I neither esteem my self more capable, industrious inclined, or ingenious, but on the contrary 
much less than others; but ascribe it wholly to the accident of family, and company. My 
quality and relation gave me respect and admittance, where others could not so well have come; 
and not onely so but a foreward place in performance, which, joyned with a genius and inclina- 
tion, was my advantage. . . . But I never made musick a minion to hinder buissness; it was 
a diversion, which I ever left for profit, and layd it downe, and resum’d it, as time inlarg’d or 
straitned with me. If I had built any vain glory upon it, I should have bin more an author 
in the way of composition, and have valued my self upon it, and had a name in print, perhaps, 
at the foot of some foolish song, as others with as litle title have done. I ever declined this 
vanity, tho’ perhaps if seriously attempted, I might have succeeded reasonably well. . . . 
That he was very much an amateur is demonstrated by his example of ‘“‘flourish, devision 
or breaking’’ on p. 73 of the present volume. Yet he has much to say that is technically 
interesting—for instance, the whole passage on harmonic thought in his draft essay on 
“Sound and Air’’, where this example occurs—as well as for the light he throws on so many 
aspects of English musical life in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 
This volume consists for the most part of North’s hitherto unpublished writings. He 
was terribly voluminous; Mr. Wilson tells us that his manuscript essays on music and the 
theory of sounds, together with drafts and shorter fragments, “‘run to about two thousand 
pages’. ‘‘Some of his writings are no more than extempore notes and were never meant 
to see the light; others are substantial essays written and rewritten with care. To 
publish everything would be tedious for the reader and unfair to North, while to publish 
only the most mature essays would exclude many comments that are now of interest to 
musicians. The present book aims at a compromise, and may perhaps be described as a 
comprehensive anthology’. It is certainly a delightful anthology to browse in, and Mr. 
Wilson’s solution of the problem of publishing North im extenso is probably the best one, 
for it was his habit to use the same basic material in different forms over and over again. 
Moreover, Mr. Wilson’s indication of location of material with his listing and description 
of manuscripts, should make things easy for anyone who wants the complete North, or to 
find everything that North wrote about any particular subject. 
North is most practically useful to the modern musician when he writes about such 
matters as tempo markings: to him, for instance, andante ‘is an imitation of walking 
equis passibus’”’. But it is delightful to read of the experience of a player who had grown 
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up with music “litle of it barred’”’ and seen the bar-line coime in, and of how consort- 

players kept together: 
In solemne consorts, it would scarce be possible to proceed without some one director of the 
time; who is commonly the composer, or some that knows the composition, and with a proper 
agency of the hand shews not onely the gross down and up strokes, but the very subdevisions 
also, upon which a cast of the eye of the performers makes them very exact. But ordinarily 
gentlemen help one and other, and so blunder thro’... . 

As for forerunners of the metronome, North will have none of them: 


As for Chronometers by pendulum clock work that some are so fond of, they are so very 
whimmish that the success will not answer, but put more out than in; and how should occasion- 
all shifting of time be catched, when time will be required to adjust the instrument? 
Dip where you will, North is almost as entertaining on “‘the tuning of clavicall instruments” 
as on French music at Charles II’s court. Or listen to him on English women-singers; 
he has heard ‘“‘weomen singing in the streets with a loudness that downs all other noise, 


and yet firme and steddy. . . . But come into the theater or musick-meeting, and you 
shall have a woman sing like a mouse in a cheese, scarce to be heard, and for the most part 
her teeth shutt’’. And why? ‘“‘Weomen are fearfull of the distortion of the face, which 
is their sanctum sanctorum ...’’. G. A. 


Diplomas in Music. By T.C. L. Pritchard. Pp. 106. (Dent.) 1960. 12s. 6d. 


“‘What the examiners say or do is always to be regarded as right”’ (p. 66). 
This is a depressing book. That it is so is not really to be blamed upon the author, 
whose aim is obviously sincere and is quite honestly stated: it is to help candidates to 


" pass the various diploma examinations as they now stand—‘‘to help students to avoid the 


unnecessary difficulties and disappointments arising from mistaken views and inadequate 
preparation”’ and to proclaim “‘the essential qualities combined with methods of work 
which can lead to success’’. The whole book is dominated by the old view of examinations 
(and techniques generally) according to which these are essentially disciplines—things we 
do because they are good for our souls, but which are not necessarily directly relevant to 
our perception, enjoyment, interpretation or composition of music afterwards. It is as 
if, in working for our diploma, we subject ourselves, say, to avoiding consecutives and 
preparing dissonances as a kind of training, a training only to be discarded and forgotten 
later on, when, having ‘“‘got through’’, we may do as we please. This point of view is 
pretty clearly in evidence in the author’s final paragraph, where the ideal diploma holder 
is spoken of as “‘one who has received the call of his art, has subjected himself to its 
disciplines, and has been accepted; one who goes forth on his life’s purpose, and that 
purpose higher than any other, to be a music maker and a dreamer of dreams’’. 

Such a view arises from a confusion, and it does not accord with the best teaching 
today. If today we ask a student to prepare a dissonance, take it on a strong beat and 
resolve it down one step on the next minim, it is not because we feel this discipline is good 
for him, still less because these procedures are fundamental principles of music to which 
the great masters have yielded their loving obedience, but because we are trying to teach 
him something about a specific historical style—that of Palestrina. The wise examiner 
may indeed find himself giving 60 per cent. for a Palestrina exercise whichis by no means 
free of ‘‘faults’” and 4o per cent. for one which is free of them, simply because the test is 
one not of remembering rules but of perceptiveness in assimilating a musical style. 
Moreover, the student, having passed his Palestrina paper, will, we hope, not forget about 
“all those awful rules’ but will retain permanently some conception of a style in which 
much great music was written.. Seen in this light the idea of “learning how to pass” 
becomes irrelevant, and the whole depressing business of “‘what do they want us to say 
here’ (or ‘‘how are we expected to play this’) is seen to be bogus. The real criterion is 
musical perceptiveness, and the cultivation of this is a very different matter, not to be 
attained by the methods outlined here. Indeed, recommendations on “how to get 
through” are dangerously like a doctor’s prescription aimed only at covering up the symp- 
toms and not at curing the disease. 
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Unfortunately it seems that much of what is required for present-day diploma examina- 
tions is firmly grounded on the old point of view. Much of what has to be learnt—and I 
am judging here from Dr. Pritchard’s book—is completely irrelevant to anything actually 
perceived in music. This becomes all too evident as early as page 2, where we read ‘‘The 
quality of an interval away from its context is not to be judged by its sound; an augmented 
fifth, for instance, sounds the same as a minor sixth’’. What conceivable use can such 
purely mathematical interval-judging be at any stage, however rudimentary, of a student’s 
career? And how particularly misleading at the outset! What makes an augmented 
fifth what it is, if not “its sound’? Certainly not its notation, which of all things can be 
the most misleading. Again, what are the “harmonic and melodic chromatic scales” 
(p. 2, later)? ‘In what scale does the interval A flat to C sharp appear?” Answer: 
“the harmonic chromatic of G’’. This is the purest theorizing, which can have not the 
slightest relevance to anything in real music. 

On turning to ‘‘Harmony”’ (p. 11) we are ominously told “‘it is useless protesting that 
the rules of the book are broken on every hand in modern music, and any candidate who 
writes in the style of Debussy will not be favourably received”. But what style, ther, 
does the student copy? ‘‘The chordal phrases in the text-book or in hymn tunes, which 
require no great effort to memorize, must be the chief guide, for they are grounded on the 
rules and are a correct and safe procedure” (p. 12). What an inspiration to the young 
student in these days of unparalleled new stylistic developments in the present and un- 
paralleled stylistic knowledge of the past! Even such a progression as V,-IVb is, it 
seems, forbidden, presumably because the seventh remains instead of resolving down 
(p. 12). ‘“‘. . . such things can be the more discouraging’’, Dr. Pritchard says, ‘‘when the 
student says he played «hem over and they sounded quite well’. Discouraging, indeed, 
when what sounds well has to be regarded as wrong—unless, that is, a specific style is 
prescribed which the student can learn from real music. No wonder that when he comes 
to play his romantic piece for the pianoforte diploma the candidate cannot understand its 
harmony. As Dr. Pritchard charmingly puts it (p. 59): ““From his acquaintance with 
harmony he may have to regard some of the progressions as unexplainable’. 

It is, not unexpectedly, when we come to “Form” that what may be called the 
“examination attitude”’ is seen at its worst. One might have expected that the student 
would be recommended, in analyzing a movement, to try to imagine all the time what tt 
sounds like, and to answer continually to himself such questions as: ‘“When does it really 
seem to the listener that the recapitulation has begun? Is this really the beginning of the 
development, or is there sufficient tonic key and first subject here for the movement to be 
called rondo? Can this re-statement of the second subject near the end really be called 
a recapitulation, or is the effect only of a passing allusion? Does the stock form really 
apply here at all, or shall I try to analyze the movement as an individual design?’’ But 
no: this is all wrong. ‘The best method’’, according to Dr. Pritchard, “‘. . . is to keep a 
small note-book and enter in it a synopsis in abbreviated terms of each subject to be 
known. The text-book has several hu.dreds of pages made up of elaboration and illustra- 
tion, and their essence, which is all that is wanted, can be concentrated into a dozen of 
note-book. It can fit into a pocket and its contents should be memorized’’ (p. 15). 
“*. . . the student must practise on what has been set in previous papers by writing out 
the relevant answers in small legible hand and in compact style, consisting of facts and 
not of sentiments, with complete and not abbreviated words, without one that is unneces- 
sary, and making sure that they fit into the few inches of space provided”’ (p. 16). There 
could be no better example than this of the differences between teaching a student some- 
thing about music and teaching him how to get through an examination. The incredible 
fact emerges that, according to Dr. Pritchard’s account of what is wanted, this examina- 
tion could be passed with flying colours by a person with a good memory for facts, a 
knowledge of musical notation, and no trace of musical perceptiveness or musicianship at 
all. And the example quoted for analysis (pp. 17-19), is, like so much of live music, one 
where the stock form does not quite fit. Dr. Pritchard, cheerfully brushing aside the 
confusion into which such examples always throw the terrified candidate, who “‘hasn’t 
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been told what they want us to say here’’, analyzes it as ‘‘Ternary form’. But in what 
sense does a quite considerably altered version of the opening bars in a key only indirectly 
related to the tonic constitute a return of the ‘‘A’”’ section? Here is a classic case where if 
he is to talk sense at all the student mus? give an answer in terms something like the 
following: ‘In one sense this piece exemplifies such and such form . . . and yet in another 
way it resembles so and so’. If he can, he should also try to explain how and why the 
discrepancy has come about. Is it typical of many cases? Is it, perhaps, a common 
earlier practice, the normal ‘“‘rules’’ being based on a later convention? Is the composer 
trying deliberately to get away from a formula? and so forth. Yet how few students ever 
dare to answer thus! Rightly or, as one likes to think, wrongly, the few who are percep- 
tive enough to think matters out in this way are convinced that any such excursion into 
the hypothetical will spell immediate failure. 

The more one reads this book, indeed, the more incredulous one becomes of the sup- 
posed behaviour of examiners. Are there really examiners, one wonders, who do not 
require the exposition repeat in a sonata movement (p. 55) and who thus do not know that 
the whole formal balance of the movement and its correct interpretation (particularly at 
the opening of the development) depend essentially on this repeat? Are there really 
examiners who would mark down a candidate who chooses a romantic piece in strict 
ternary form because in their estimation this “‘makes only two thirds of a piece’ (p. 58), 
and who thus do not understand that the exact recapitulation of a passage is one of the 
most searching tests of interpretation? Are examiners’ judgments really affected by the 
candidate’s choice of piece in irrelevant ways, e.g. in preferring a ‘‘bright’”’ to a ‘‘serious’’ 
prelude and fugue (p. 31) and in marking down a familiar Chopin, Schumann, or Mendels- 
sohn work merely because they will have heard it played by professionals (p. 58)? One 
tells oneself that Dr. Pritchard has exaggerated here, but one cannot get rid of a sneaking 
suspicion that he hasn’t. 

The generally nineteenth-century attitude of the book is seen in various other matters. 
The old fallacious doctrine of “implied harmony’’, for instance, rears its head on p. 13, 
where the candidate is warned that “‘When one part only is to be added to a given one, 
the two should between them leave no doubt as to the chording, which must as with more 
parts be definitely and correctly fixed. Often this test is done by being content with 
mere concords that may imply faulty chordal progressions’. The following 


Qj 4, _,_,___, ___ 
rr rr FF 


is faulty for this reason, and is to be corrected thus (pp. 13-14) :— 
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Ail that can be said here is that from Palestrina to Bach inclusive two-part writing has 
known no such laws—Bach’s two-part work in particular abounds in ‘‘implied”’ illegal 
6/4s, although no composer of the period was more sensitive to genuine fourths to the 
bass—and that there can anyway be no rhyme or reason in rules which concern something 
the listener cannot hear. The “faulty”’ progression above could, with some rhythmic 
brightening-up, be a bit of Bach or Palestrina, whereas the “‘correction”’ gives itself away 
as written in an academic and artificial style: it sounds, not surprisingly, like a melody 
with continuo accompaniment with the continuo harmony accidentally omitted. 

On the Baroque generally—which for the purpose of this book means Bach—there are, 
as would be expected, some dubious statements. In this day and age it is surprising to 
come across the old dictum “‘Bach wrote only the notes of his music and left everything 
else to the taste of the artist” (p. 31); and it is little less misleading to say that in his time 
“the sustaining pedal was unknown”’ (p. 31) unless the differences between piano and 
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harpsichord tone and retaining power are fully explained. The Bach-lover will be equally 
surprised to learn that Bach chorales frequently use ‘‘chromatic discords’’, and that his 
two-part inventions are in a rigidly strict binary form and are based on a harmonic back- 
ground (p. 71. On this page the statement that the first part of a minor-key invention 
may end in the dominant major is presumably due to a misprint for “‘minor’’). Equally 
strange is the advice to the fugue candidate that “‘codettas are best avoided’’ (p. 73), 
whereas in fact codettas after the first answer are very common in Bach and elsewhere. 
And in view of Dr. Pritchard’s very sound advice in one context (pp. 83-84) not to alter 
what Bach wrote, it is odd that in another place (p. 36) he should calmly recommend an 
alteration which appears to have no justification. 

When it comes down to some of the more purely practical matters of musical art the 
book is much better. Much in the playing of pieces is inevitably a question of discipline, 
and no amount of imagination can replace a certain amount of planned routine work in, 
let us say, the memorising and/or fingering of a tricky passage. What Dr. Pritchard has 
to say on such matters as the practising of sight reading (pp. 25-28), the mastering of 
awkward passages in the sonata (pp. 41-47), and the necessity for systematic allocation of 
practice hours (pp. 60-62) is much of it excellent, and that he is not really a pedant him- 
self is shown in such advice as the following (pp. 38-39), which although couched in old- 
fashioned language shows nonetheless a true musician speaking: 

“It is important to remember that to regard [Bach’s ‘48’] as though they are of archaic 
interest and need only be mechanical in their effect is not sufficient. Bach’s music calls for 
more than its being unfolded accurately and in time. Its spirit must be absorbed and ade- 
quately expressed, and for that experience and intelligence are required. He meant every 
note of it; he wrote only when he had something to say, and such was the urgency of his mes- 
sage that, with no manuscript paper—for it was unknown—and having to draw his own staves, 
he repeatedly revised and rewrote it to its perfection. It is chamber music for a select circle, 
revealing to us some of the personal touches they knew so well—the varying mood, the thought- 
fulness and the gaiety, the accomplished playing, above all the goodness of his charactsr. Such 
pieces as these did he dispense to them behind the closed door. Even now they make us feel 
we have been admitted to a step on the threshold, enabling us to overhear him at his clavichord, 
and how full of generous fancy they are as they come through to us!” 

Of course this is pre-Baroque-revival stuff, and there is the old somantic confusion 
between genius and “‘goodness of character’. But that is not really the point, which is 
rather that the young candidate’s eyes are opened by such a passage as this (and also, for 
instance, p. 48, middle paragraph, on Beethoven) to the fact that this is live music, not 
just “‘a piece for the exam.’’; that a real musician composed and played it for the enjoy- 
ment (in the best sense) of real listeners; and that real musicianship is necessary for its 
performance today. 

As I said at the outset, and as such passages as these suggest, this is evidently a sincere 
book, and the more one reads it the less inclined one is to blame the author for what I 
earlier called the ‘“‘examination attitude’’ which dominates it, and the more convinced one 
is that what is needed, and needed urgently, is nothing less than a complete and radical 
revision of our examination system from top to bottom. (Let it be added that the G.C.E., 
although not the concern of this book, seems in many cases to be equally in need of the 
same reforms.) Much of the teaching upon which papers are still based grew up in the 
nineteenth century, a century which interpreted all music, of whatever period, from the 
point of view of its own concepts, and, as mentioned earlier, characteristically regarded 
techniques as disciplines. It is not presumptuous to say that today we know better, and 
a fresh start must sooner or later be made. Examinations should be tests of musical 
perceptiveness: they should maintain a definite standard appropriate to the grade speci- 
fied. Books on “How to get through” should, if the examination is a good one, be not 
so much wrong as useless—apart, that is, from such purely practical hints as have just 
been mentioned; for the wise examiner will soon see through those clever bits of prepara- 
tion to the state of the candidate’s musical mind and personality. And a vital require- 
ment for a good examination, given the present state of musical perceptiveness in this 
country, is a large proportion of failures—failures not because the candidate played Dp 
minor instead of major when asked for “‘the scale of Dp” (to return to p. 66 of Dr. 
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Pritchard), not because he differed from the examiners about the form of a piece, nor 
because some improbable catch fugue-subject puzzled him and he gave the ‘“‘wrong”’ 
answer; but because the total effect of everything he did in the examination betrayed to 
the examiners a mind not yet sufficiently musicianly. kn. B. T. BS. 


Thinking for Orchestra. By René Leibowitz and Jan Maguire. Pp. xi + 240. (Schirmer.) 
1960. 45S. 

The idea behind this book is simple and good. In practice, this is an exercise book; 
the first part is devoted to short-score excerpts from a variety of works, ranging from 
Mozart to Schénberg; in the second part these examples are reproduced again, in full 
score and with detailed commentary by the authors. The student’s task is to score the 
music in part one, without looking at part two, and then compare his effort with the 
composer’s own scoring in part two, in the light of the authors’ remarks. This is an 
excellent idea, one might remark at the outset, but I was worried by a nagging doubt 
all the time I was digesting the book. This doubt derived from a personal perfectionism 
in the matter of the art of composition; I will leave it until it arises naturally in the 
discussion, in order that its origins also may be seen. 

The thing that will strike most people is the extremely enterprising nature of the 
examples. By far the majority of these are taken from modern music, and there are a 
number by Berg and Schénberg. This is as it should be, and the commentaries on the 
music are most wise; it may be that, even if the effect is of a concentration on what used 
to be called ‘‘concertante elements’ the art of the symphony, depending for the most part 
on tutti scoring of classical origin, is dead. It certainly seems like it. One point that 
I have not seen discussed is the increasing tendency of truly “‘contemporary”’ music to 
pure colour scoring and nothing else. The origins can be seen in this book, truly a museum 
of the contemporary cliché. 

The dissolution of the old order produced a type of music with little or no internal 
binding force, and a legacy of picturesque orchestration derived from Debussy, Ravel 
and Stravinsky—all of whom are very well represented here, typically. It also laid 
itself open to a peculiar jerky and fragmentary thematic line that has little or nothing 
to do with the ‘‘thematic fragment’ of nineteenth-century symphonic thought, but 
derives from two sources; the arabesque-motive of Debussy (itself owing a lot to Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s chronic melodic short-windedness) and the short, ejaculatory phrase evolved 
from a number of sources (jazz, French café music, cynical modern operetta of the Weill 
persuasion). In Schénberg this line is further derived, according to himself, from a 
synthesis of all the irregular and jagged elements in specifically German music—Wagner’s 
vocal line, various people’s irregular bar phrases, efc.—making up, apparently, a music 
made entirely from exceptions and odd numbers (why not eleven-tone music then ?). 
This has resulted in such things as Boulez’ Mallarmé pieces, in a style that has been 
admirably satirized as ‘musique discréte’. This is to produce a music as limited and 
circumscribed, in its way, as poor Billings’ hymn-tunes—a music from which half the pos- 
sible effects are proscribed as immoral. Among theseare the long flowing melodic line (which 
owed its existence to the cunning holding-off and half hinting at of cadential formulae, 
and therefore to tonality) and the typical counterpoint of substantial phrase-lengths. 
These appear, for once, in a thoroughly unexpected place; the last section of Webern’s 
second Cantata (why no Webern examples in the present volume?): but even in the 
intellectual and linear music of Schénberg polyphony is usually more a matter of the 
dove-tailing of short ejaculatory fragments. 

This derivation from musical low-life is interesting, but even more interesting from 
the viewpoint of the present book is the very complex art of Schénberg. Unlike Stra- 
vinsky, his music owes the very minimum to sophisticated popular elements, and makes 
up for it by a decided tinge of Messianic paranoia. His orchestration is so very much 
a part of his whole musical personality that I for one would think that apart from an 
odd hint here and there one would imitate it at one’s peril. What an odd orchestration 
it is! Its principal impact is that he uses all instruments as if they were possessed of 
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the same capability to execute linear wide-jump fragmentary phrases; so a theme is 
passed from cello to trombone and then to clarinet; and although the bare possibility 
of each man being able to cope at a pinch is allowed for with great skill, many an instru- 
ment is made to play music that goes right against its natural bent—as witness some 
typical trombone parts. In their different ways Elgar and Sibelius write for the brass 
like masters; and the typical Sibelius swelling smack of brass chords, or the typical 
Elgar surge and march are things that by their very nature can find no part in Schénberg 
and post-Schénberg. Instead, these people (and Schénberg in particular) write for all 
instruments as though for one single string instrument of prodigious compass—Schonberg 
themes are all typical late German string-phrases. Yet this does not rule out my 
contention that this is basically colour scoring—the fragmentary nature of the music, 
transferred to an orchestration that faithfully reflects it, means that each instrument, 
as the theme passes to it, colours it with its own individuality, often precisely because 
the phrase is not typical of that kind of instrument. It is interesting to note that the 
examples given in this book contain little writing for the heavy brass. 

So, in the main, we get two kinds of scoring in the examples set; confection music by 
Ravel, Debussy, and the early and more colourful works of Stravinsky; and the grim 
and individual scores of Schénberg, and Schénberg-inspired Alban Berg. The two are 
united by the single element of fragmentary thematic phrases. ‘Contemporary idiom” 
that alone renders a piece of music respectable nowadays, consists in the parrot-like 
repetition of half-a-dozen easily isolated and obsessive clichés. 

Within limits, it is right that a composer should use the clichés of his time. To ignore 
them altogether is unwise, and needs major genius to sustain. Even Britten (no examples 
in this book!) who is a giant of such dimensions that he has the world—the modern, 
atonal, serial world—at the feet of his often pure tonal and even diatonic writing, derives 
a number of his secondary themes from the usual source—Satie, Milhaud, Rimsky- 
Korsakov, Prokofiev, café-chantant, Weill, vague reminiscenses of rag-time, the cynical 
small-talk of modern music, used by all and sundry, often with the effect of an elderly 
nobleman lapsing into Edwardian slang. The trouble is, that some people—we cannot 
be too sure who, yet—are using the idiom without any music in it; it is fatally easy to 
fake. Of course, all this may be the equivalent of the typical early eighteenth-century 
galant phrase, that served music as an idiom of power and glory from Haydn’s first 
symphony to Brahms’ fourth. But is it? There is a ‘“‘modern music’’ problem of 
unprecedented dimensions, precisely because of the limitations of this idiom, these clichés. 
On the continent (while, typically, dear old, old-fashioned England, chiefly through the 
“Glock swept corridors of the BBC’’ echoes to Schénberg and Webern) they are facing 
the possible bankruptcy of the musical language. If music has changed so drastically 
in a few years, then change it will in the future, and possibly as speedily; and whatever 
comes next, it will sweep away the fragile highbrow vernacular of ‘‘contemporary music” 
as this latter has swept away late romantic music (for how long? Anyone like to take a 
bet ?). 

This enshrines my reservation about this book. It is surely more useful to conductors 
and critics than composers. It teaches systems of orchestration that are on the one hand 
so artificial, and on the other so bound up with the distinctive idiom of one unique com- 
poser, that they invite imitation without creation. At its best, orchestration is unique 
to the musical thought that it clothes (this sounds like an argument for Schénberg; but 
it depends both on the nature of the music and orchestration) and should not be taught 
apart from composition. My second point is that the very narrow and distinctive idiom 
that takes up the greater part of the book is subject to two objections; that it will probably 
soon be out of date, and that in any case it is more important for its own sake than as a 
dress for profound or original musical thought. 

The true composer will find his own idicm of scoring, and it will depend on the very 





nature of his music; really individual music will not sound right in a dress of other people’s | 
ideas. Today we, particularly young composers, hear too much music. A composer | 


today has less chance of avoiding having his own personality swamped by other composers 
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than ever before. Asa result a great deal of the music now being written is music about 
music about music, just as there is a bad sort of prose that is a book about books about 
books. Nevertheless, this is a good book, interesting, well planned, and most informative; 
the very fact that it deals intelligently with the scoring of Schénberg makes it almost 
a pioneering effort. Is the above an attack on the twentieth century? Possibly. The 
very fact that it is shocking that it should be is a proof of how badly that attack is needed. 


The New Oxford History of Music: Volume Three, Avs Nova and the Renaissance. Ed. 
Dom Anselm Hughes and Gerald Abraham. Pp. xix + 565. (Oxford University 
Press.) 1960. 63s. 


Slowly, Leviathan lifts his huge weight, and begins, after many a tremor and many 
a groan, to propel himself forward; this, after all, is perhaps the major attempt at a full 
scale history of music in our time; a history that shall take cognizance of the full impact 
of modern musicological scholarship. The second volume was hardly a success; the first, 
reviewed by me in these columns, suffered from some limitations, but was a laudable 
effort in itself, and showed a great measure of actual accomplishment. Now the third 
volume arrives, and something very like the promise of success and even distinction 
hovers on the horizon. 

Already the present volume has been subjected to a certain amount of criticism, in 
its way justified; but the whole aspect of the book, in detail of scholarship and in overall 
ease and civilized mastery of presentation, indicates a measure of success at which we may 
rejoice. The gravamen of the criticisms laid at the the volume is this; that it has been 
so long in coming that it can take no account of work that has modified and even super- 
seded statements and opinions expressed in its pages; for instance, Sylvia Kenney’s 
criticisms of Bukofzer’s views on English descant. Now, in my remarks on the first 
volume of this series, I pointed out that any such enterprise as this must of necessity 
labour under the disadvantage that the speed of modern scholarship is such, and the 
task of producing a work like this is such, that there must inevitably be some discrepancy 
between the two. Also, given the sheer volume of modern knowledge of music, that the 
text must of its very nature be selective. It would seem that great intelligence and subtle 
judgment are necessary to make the very best of the enterprise under these limitations; 
they have been exercized, and any criticism must take into account the almost insur- 
mountable limitations inherent in the undertaking. If the book is a little dated now, in 
fifty years time, given the nature of modern scholarship, much of it will be of mere 
curiosity value, while the part that has stood will have become the commonplace of 
ordinary knowledge. 

Moreover, whether by coincidence or in actual fact, the editors seem to have taken 
heed of the criticisms that were made of volume two; the whole volume is better co- 
ordinated, and the various contributions flow with an effect of continuous narrative. 
There is less overlapping, and the whole production begins to carry the air of conviction 
and success. 

To Gilbert Reaney, in the first chapter, falls the task of introducing and discussing 
the change to Ars Nova, and this he does very skilfully. The whole period, it may be 
said, is very wisely treated as one of continuous development rather than sudden change, 
which is something that almost never takes place in the history of the arts. Within 
this chapter, of course, comes the account of Machaut. Leonard Ellinwood then follows 
with an account of the fourteenth century in Italy. Two chapters on English music 
follow, fourteenth-century church music by Frank LI. Harrison, and the first of the two 
chapters by Manfred Bukofzer, this one on popular and secular music in England to c. 
1470. Between Bukofzer’s two chapters comes Rudolf von Ficker on the transition, 
with some discussion of Isorhythmic motets, and Bukofzer’s second chapter deals with 
English church music of the fifteenth century. These years are full of difficulty for the 
layman, since the very conventions of such things as Isorhythmic motets, and the change 
from the old style to Ars Nova, are full of things that made sense to the peculiar mediaeval 
mind, metaphysics-ridden but accepting a different musical logic from ours. A critic 
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has recently gone on record with the statement that the whole period is musically un- 


intelligible, to him, and by implication all of us too! One can but pity him his limitations; a 
this music, to me, escapes the tortuous reasoning that gave it birth, and lives with tremen- A 
dous life. From the glory of Gregorian chant, through the early experiments in pricking ‘ 
note against note, to the full glory of Dufay, the whole age bursts with rude life and colour, tc 
throbs with a vitality almost painfully aware, communicating, alive. This same great bi 
music of Dufay is expertly and lovingly dealt with by Charles van den Borren. Nanie gi 
Bridgman then writes on the two great Netherlanders, Ockeghem and Josquin, and the Pe 
men who surrounded them. One would like to pause to glory for a moment in the almost ta 
miraculous art of Josquin des Prés. I quote this chapter: ‘“‘His motet, ‘Ave verum’, th 
the first part of which is given below, is a good example of what a composer’s inner na 
resources may achieve with the simplest of means, and would amply justify our speaking an 
of ‘the Josquinian miracle’’’. Quite. The whole essence of music is in these few sparse pr 
notes. The skill with which minor composers are woven into the narrative in this chapter 
deserves mention. It is often necessary to write of men not very interesting in them- ple 
selves, for the sake of completeness, but not easy to do it smoothly. The fantastically “a 
florid English polyphony of 1470-1540 is described in masterly detail by Frank LI. the 
Harrison, who takes in the Eton Choirbook, Davy, Fayrfax, and Cornyshe, among others, | he 
the York Masses, and ends with an account of Taverner, and some words on the Carol. sig 
Minnesang, Meistergesang, the Latin Lyric, and polyphonic song are dealt with by | acc 
Walter Salmen, and that most fascinating subject, the rise of the frottola, laudi, etc. and the 
the emergence in Italy of early madrigal forms is covered skilfully by Everett Helm. chu 
The last two chapters are devoted to instruments. Yvonne Rokseth writes the first, and sinc 
the second is by Gerald Hayes. This is the last piece by Hayes, as he, with several the 


other contributors, died before the book was published; it is a characteristic piece by this | _fiel 
English pioneer in his field. limi 


A feature of the book is the fantastic efflorescence of musical examples, more generously digr 
supplied than in any other kindred volume I know, beautifully printed, and sometimes crar 
including a whole piece; in themselves an anthology of the music under study. ' ings 

It is to be hoped that the subsequent volumes continue to show this notable improve- | __ resp 
ment and live up to the high standard set by this third one. Certain features of the | Witl 
already issued gramophone records associated with this history are disquieting, particularly 7 
the extraordinary scheme adopted for the twentieth century. It is to be presumed that | vern 
the volume will follow this plan, and if so it is difficult to see how it can be a success;| Bart 
the examples are somewhat eccentrically chosen. But let us not end on a sour note./ and: 
This volume, covering a fascinating period, is to be recommended most strongly. p Asa 


The Church Music of William Billings. By J. Murray Barbour. Pp. xvi+ 167. (Michi- 
gan State University Press.) 1960. $5.00. 


I suffer from the illusion that every now and then mankind is given a new start, a/ 
chance to begin again in primal innocence. I believe Freudians have their own hideous 
interpretation of the innocent temerity of this idea (or trauma) ; but Freudians notoriously 
make no allowance for primal innocence. Perhaps if Freud himself had felt less guilty 
about sex, and had given more weight to the happiness of certain primitive communities [ 
he might have seen the point of this universal myth, a point accented by our present J A pre 
brain-bound condition, in which the Zen concept of ‘‘no-thought’”’ is an escape, not into Bi 
stupidity, but into actuality. For in both art and science the twentieth century has} treble 
reached a point where forced and aimless cerebration has carried us out of touch with § discor 
actuality; into alienation, if that word still has meaning for Freudians. I have listened § Claimi 
with interest to ‘Beat’ bands playing skiffle; the odd creatures were actually demonstra- § thing 
ting their dislike of being incinerated, along with all the spoils of a “‘square’”’ civilization § Perfec 
and had chosen this basically primitive means of expressing themselves. They chose the di 
this music because it was spontaneous, and they could march to it, and because Schonberg f familie 
and Webern had written no tune for life in blazing revolt to march to. your r 
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The history of America, from Billings to Cage—(Ye Gods, did ever man bear a more 
appropriate name!) is the history of the illusion of rebirth, a myth that still haunts the 
American imagination; and which is inherent in the Beat idea—an idea that rose spon- 
taneously in America, and no other place. America, it has been said, is the only country 
to have passed from barbarism to decadence without any intervening period of civilization; 
but the truth is, surely, that her period of civilization began with the landing of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, and still more, with the founding of Pennsylvania by the Quaker, William 
Penn. Jhis was mankind’s second chance; and those who follow the Freudian interpre- 
tation of the desire for rebirth have no greater clinical example than this. It was in 
this mood of nostalgia for what might have been in America that I first came upon the 
name of William Billings; there was something so appropriate about his grotesque name 
and quaint ‘‘fuguing tunes’; little did I expect ever to be sent to review a beautifully 
produced and scholarly book devoted in its entirety to this obscure and homely composer. 

In a number of ways this is a well written and well produced book; it is intelligently 
planned, has an enormous quantity of musical illustrations, sports the usual American 
“thesis’’ scholarship, and is better printed and bound than most American books. But 
the author would perhaps have been better advised not to overstate his case as much as 
he does. He is not content to give us an account of an interesting, curious, and socially 
significant, but very minor American composer, but must needs try to present him as an 
accomplished and imaginative creator in his own right. Now, it is a curious fact, but 
there does not seem to have been any composer who devoted himself exclusively to 
church music, and reached any significant stature, since J.S. Bach. Most church music 
since that time—excluding single individual works, more concert than liturgical, like 
the mighty Missa Solemnis—has been dismal in the extreme. Moreover, the particular 
field cultivated by Billings, that of the hymn-tune, choral or otherwise, is an extremely 
limiting one (perhaps only the German Lutheran chorale has produced any specimens 
dignifiable by the name of music) and the social milieu in which he worked was a most 
cramping one. Penn in the fastness of the virgin forests, holding his silent Quaker meet- 
ings, and pledging his unwritten, unbroken treaty with the Indians is one thing; with 
respect, the caterwauling proceeding from small provincial churches is quite another. 
With “Pop” jazz, this is my particular musical nightmare. 

The works of Billings consist of choral hymns, to poems best described as in the 
vernacular, of a homophonic, semi-polyphonic, and mildly polyphonic nature. Mr. 
Barbour devotes his first two chapters to the texts, claiming for them metrical orginality 
and a certain value as poetry. I concede the metrical originality, but dispute the value. 
A sample will make my position clear: 


““O how doth God our souls surprise 

When he our conscience doth baptise 
Into the holy nature. 

Where free from all offense and blame 

We now possess in Christ the Lamb 
The fulness of his stature. 


Now free Are we 
And shall ever In our Saviour 
Stand perfected With him to his grace elected’’. 


A pretty scheme; but good poetry? And what does it mean? 

Billings’ music is full of pairs of parallel consecutive perfect consonances, often between 
treble and bass, and over the bar-line; also of ‘“‘unusual’’ resolutions of fairly arbitrary 
discords. These Barbour justifies by references to the crudity of modern music, thus 
claiming Billings as a precursor, among others, of Arnold Schénberg. Now, the one 
thing advanced contemporary music frowns upon is consecutives, and serial music bars 
perfect consonances anyway; and there is all the difference in the world between treating 
the discord as a free entity and self-consciously “resolving” it in a manner dismally 
familiar from the exercises of ungifted students. Serial music may be difficult, and 
your reviewer has some private doubts as to its permanent and exclusive validity, but 
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it is far too subtle, far too intellectual, and far too sophisticated, ever to be naively crude. 
Neither does the appeal to sixteenth-century English music hold water. Whatever the 
rights and wrongs of simultaneous major and minor thirds may be, in Byrd they are 
cadential, in Billings they are horrid. There is no getting away from this grating, 
squelching sound. This is the sound of provincial crudity, in fact; if Billings did foreshadow 
anyone (and this is only the merest suggestion, and a long shot) it was surely Ives. Charles 
Ives had just enough rusticity in him to make the comparison tenable; but Ives also had 
sweeping imagination, an incredibly subtle ear, and genuine mastery of the very largest 
forms. Poor Billings wrote hymn-tunes. 

Perhaps Billings chronicles the moment when American vision went sour with pro- 
vincialism. Or perhaps the odd spasmodic recurrence of narrow local patriotism notice- 
able now and then in American social life has given him much more importance than he 
deserves, and he has in this book become a victim of the endemic American habit of thesis- 
writing. What sort of composer comes when humanity grasps desperately at another 
chance? Does the true son of man come, singing his songs? Does the lofty aisle of 
redwoods and maples suddenly spring alive with voices, the gay, laughing sound of men 
and women suddenly set free, not only from external tyranny, but from the far more 
dreadful tyranny of their own limitations, their own timidity, their own clinging to a 
treacherous security? In the music of Billings we are answered, miserably, by the 
unforgettable image of Rimbaud—Sunday morning, and the wet smell of fermenting 


boots. Perhaps Freud was right. 


P. J. P. 


Mozart and his Times. By Erich Schenk, edited and transiated from the German by 
Richard and Clara Winston. Pp. 452. (Secker & Warburg.) 1960. 50s. 

This monumental and scholarly work by the head of the music department of Vienna 
University, who is one of Austria’s most illustrious musicologists, lives up to the publisher’s 
claim of being of the first magnitude amongst Mozart literature, and it will indeed become 
the standard book on Mozart, the man and his times, if not on the analysis of the master’s 
works. For Dr. Schenk explains: “I have deliberately eschewed musical analysis and 
aesthetic evaluation of Mozart’s works’. Instead he gives us a tome where the person- 
alities of Wolfgang, Nannerl, and later Constanze, unfold themselves against a fascinating 
and highly informative background of European history, sociology and culture of the last 
few tranquil years before the French Revolution. 

Through an endless but never dull chain of correspondence the reader meets kings, 
emperors, their consorts and the petty princes and courtiers of the German states, and 
one realizes for the first time perhaps how Wolfgang’s career was in fact influenced and 
often moulded by the favours and cabals of the all too fickle aristocracy—in Salzburg, 
Paris, London, Mannheim, Vienna and Prague, to mention merely the chief places of his 
many tours. For the English reader the visit to London in 1764 is of special interest: 
the appearances before George III, the musical circles round Johann Christian Bach, to 
whom Wolfgang owes a great debt for early inspiration and advice, and the immature 
musical scribblings of the ‘‘Chelsea Notebook’”’ which shows that even the prodigy had to 
learn and increase in knowledge. 

Dr. Schenk has divided his book into six parts, to which he has given imaginative 
titles. The first sixteen years of Wolfgang’s life are covered by “Home and Childhood”’ 
and ‘‘On the Highways of Europe’’ with European courts féting the Salzburg wonder. 
More serious times begin with part III: ‘‘Plans, Sacrifices, Resignation’’, which takes us 
up to 1779 and Mozart’s last attempt, under parental pressure, to find happiness in the 
service of Salzburg’s Archbishop. This uneasy period of two years is told in detail in 
“Reluctant Courtier’’, a part brought to an abrupt halt by Mozart literally being kicked 
out of the Archbishop’s eraployment. In the last two divisions Mozart is seen as ‘‘The 
Favourite of Society’’ (1782-87) when Viennese nobility seemed to be at his beck and 
call, and finally ‘‘Solitude of Genius’’, the tragic closing years of his life when the inconstant 
Viennese public had found new idols, and both his popularity and health were giving out. 
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One of the most intriguing aspects of the book is the way in which the relationship 
between father and son is delineated and brought into sharp relief at crucial moments in 
Wolfgang’s career. Of Leopold’s love for his family there can be no doubt, but it is a 
love which knows what is best for the children—the care and protection of an enlightened 
despot rather than the fully democratic love of the modern parent. Naturally at first 
the small boy is only too ready to obey and trust in Father who leads him with such 
safety into the palaces and concert-halls of Europe. The letters home to Salzburg and his 
own travel notes show us Leopold’s pride and love for his two children, as well as his 
highly developed business acumen—the two wonder children from Austria could not be 
heard cheaply. When however Wolfgang and Nannerl are critically ill in Holland, 
everything else fades into the background and we read only ofa grief-stricken father. Gradu- 
ally Dr. Schenk leads us to the beginning of the rift between the two men, which is seen 
for the first time clearly during the Mannheim visit of 1777-78, when Leopold had to stay 
at home in Salzburg. Soon the son is beginning to feel the need for total emancipation 
and inevitably it is going to hurt his father. But the final break never comes, rather it 
is an estrangement with a certain reconciliation at the end. The author is equally candid 
with his portraiture of Constanze and the reader is left with a more balanced and, if 
anything, more favourable picture of her than has often been suggested. 

This strict quest after the truth and nothing but the truth has been Dr. Schenk’s 
guiding principle and he divests his protagonists of all sentimental nonsense and anecdotal 
rubbish. Thus he dismisses Mozart’s prophetic words about the young Beethoven: 
“this boy will make a noise in the world” as highly unlikely, as ‘‘the position of teacher 
and pupil at the imperial court would have precluded any such incident’. In the same 
vein he simplifies the mystery of the ‘“‘tall gaunt man in grey clothes’”’ who commissions 
the ailing master to write a Requiem. At times Schenk’s approach seems almost a little 
callous, so set is he upon not giving way to emotion: this is especially so when Wolfgang 
and Constanze return to Vienna to find that in their absence their first-born child had died. 

Judging by the excellent American translation, the style of the original must have 
been free of the frequent turgidity of critical works written in German, and instead we 
have been given a splendidly readable and clear account which at the same time seems 
accurate in every detail. The part played by the translators must be fully acknowledged ; 
they let the author speak and have spared us the usual ‘‘Translator’s Preface’. 

The book is made even more attractive by the inclusion of some sixty plates and 
thirty line drawings; the many eighteenth-century views of the chief European places 
are of special interest. We also find a brief chronology and two full indexes. Some may 
regret the omission of an up to date bibliography, but it is a minute blemish on such a 
magnificently produced book. 

Upon finishing this biography one is left in no doubt that the name of Schenk will go 
down in the history of Mozart literature in company with such venerable names as Niemet- 
schek, Jahn, Wyzewa and Einstein. It can be confidently recommended to the specialist 
and to the layman, and can be read as an enthralling story or used as a reference book. 

C. ds 


Reviews of Music 


J. S. Bach. The Six Brandenburg Concertos, edited for performance from the Neue 
Bach-Ausgabe by August Wenzinger. (Barenreiter.) 

The re-editing of the six Brandenburg Concertos for the Neue Bach-Ausgabe by 
Heinrich Besseler has thrown much new light on the history of these well-known works. 
The story of how the various evidence was pieced together is fascinating, and can be read 
in the Kritischer Bericht of the new edition: the most important discovery is undoubtedly 
that apart from no. 1 the concertos were written for the Céthen ensemble, to whose 
resources they are exactly suited. Bach himself probably directed the ensemble from the 
viola desk, except in no. 5, where he took the solo clavier part—hence the absence of a 
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second violin part in this concerto, the normal second violin player being transferred to 
the viola. The editor has also very definite views about the chronology of the six con- 
certos, seeing in them an exact reflection of what he takes to be the course of Bach’s art 
during the Céthen period: this he believes to have run chronologically as follows :— 

Gemeinschaftsmusizieren (concerti grossi with negligible solo-tutti contrast)—Gruppen- 
konzerte (concertos for definite groups of solo instruments)—concertos for single solo 
instruments, especially clavier concertos—works for small ensembles or solo instruments 
with clavier—works for clavier alone. Thus of the Brandenburgs nos. 3 and 6, for strings 
alone, and no. 1, for a larger variety of instruments but still without strong solo-tutti 
contrast, are supposed to date from early in the period; no. 6 Dr. Besseler believes to be 
the earliest of all, and may well have been the concerto which Bach performed in 1718 
before the Markgraf (in Berlin, as is now revealed, not Carlsbad or Meiningen) and which 
led to the original command for further works of this type. Next comes no. 2, where 
there is definite contrast between ‘utti and the group of four soloists (trumpet, flute, oboe 
and violin), then no. 4, where the soloists have material specifically suited to their own 
instruments (not as in no. 2, where all share the same themes) and the violin shows distinct 
soloistic tendencies; and finally no 5, where there is, of course, an even stronger tendency 
toward the solo concerto exemplified in the brilliant clavier part. No. 5, according to 
Dr. Besseler, probably dates from the winter 1720-21, only a few months before the 
complete set was sent to the Markgraf. The hypothesis is not unconvincing, but seems 
perhaps a little too neat; the fact that Bach’s circumstances caused him to produce 
various types of work at various times does not, after all, mean that the works were 
necessarily composed at those times. A case in point is Das Wohltemperirte Klavier, which 
certainly appeared in 1722, at the end of the Céthen period, and is thus part of the evidence 
for Dr. Besseler’s hypothesis: but on stylistic evidence it is known that two of the fugues 
(8 and 20) date from much earlier, probably from well back into the Weimar period. One 
could have wished for more purely musical evidence of this kind—as opposed to evidence 
from the type of work—in the case of the Brandenburgs. The kind of point one would 
like to see discussed would be the rather four-square nature of the outer movements of 
no. 2 as opposed to the much more continuous nature of no. 6: generally speaking in Bach 
“‘four-squareness”’ is the sign of an early, continuity of a later, work. Of course this is 
far from a conclusive, or even necessarily an important, piece of evidence in the present 
case, but it should at least be taken into account. 

The old Bachgesellschaft edition was based on the autograph copy which Bach dedi- 
cated to the Markgraf. The main text of the Neue Bach-Ausgabe takes into account far 
more sources than this; for it appears that the autograph, although beautifully written, 
was not free of mistakes which Bach did not in all cases correct, and, as Dr. Besseler points 
out, it has not the value as a source that an autograph prepared by Bach for his own use 
would have had. The present edition is based directly upon the main NBA text, but is 
intended ‘‘for practical use’. It is obviously useful to have bowing and phrasing marks 
and correct interpretation of ornaments actually in the score and parts, so that the con- 
ductor’s time is not wasted—provided of course that these are done with full knowledge 
of Baroque conventions, as seems to be the case here. But the editor of the practical 
edition, August Wenzinger, has not hesitated to go beyond this, and to supplement 
considerably, and in places completely alter, Bach’s own dynamic indications. This is 
done, the introduction says, to make for greater clarity in performance, and the alterations 
consist mainly in the “keeping down’ of what are considered to be accompanimental 
parts. That Bach’s own directions need some implementing is not in doubt, but the very 
copious sprinkling of f, poco f, mf, mp, p and pp which we find in these scores certainly 
seems excessive. To give an example, in Concerto no. 2, first movement, bars 28-36, 
the only Urtext expression-mark is a change from (implied) forte to piano in the strings at 
30 last beat and a change back to forte rcundabout the end of 32, the exact point differing 
from instrument to instrument. No markings occur in the solo parts here. In the practi- 
cal edition, at 28 the trumpet continues poco f, while the other soloists and continuo change 
from f to mf; at the end of 30 the trumpet becomes #, the flute /, the strings pp(representing 
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Bach’s piano marking), and the continuo #, the other two soloists continuing mf. At 
the end of 32, where Bach’s f occurs in the strings, we have mf in the trumpet, continuing 
f in the flute, continuing mf in the oboe and violin, continuing pp(!) in the two upper 
strings, and mp in lower strings and continuo. Finally, at 36 first beat, all become /f. 
Surely this is vastly in excess of what is required, many of the problems of balance here 
being the sort of thing a conductor should settle for himself on each individual occasion 
in relation to the needs of the hall, the size of the string band, the power of the trumpet, 
and so forth. Bach’s general direction ‘‘piano . . . forte’ gives a much clearer picture to 
the conductor than the present complex series of changes, some of which go against the 
specific markings of the Urtext. (This is not the only place where a specific forte in the 
Urtext has been changed to piano: there are two others, for instance, in concerto no. 3, 
last movement, bars 17 and 37.) 
What is worse, as the introduction tells us, ‘‘no distinction of the editor’s supplementary 
markings from those of the original has been attempted”. This is surely a sad error. 
When will editors realize, one wonders, that the whole psychological effect—indeed in a 
sense the whole meaning—of a dynamic indication without brackets or other distinguishing 
mark is utterly different from that of one which is so distinguished. Even today, after 
his inevitable experience of playing from nineteenth-century copies and ignoring “‘expres- 
sion’”’ in the romantic style, the player of Baroque music finds it difficult not to obey a 
bold f or p in his part unless there is some absolutely clear indication that it is editorial: 
and with an edition such as the present, whose editorial dynamics are at least correctly 
terraced, it becomes even harder not to “‘play as written’’. There are, it must be remem- 
bered, still conductors who regard what is printed in the score, even in Baroque music, as 
“the expression’’, and who enforce it with hardly a thought of whether it may be authentic. 
Tell such a conductor that this is the new Bach edition incorporating the latest research, 
and he is even less likely to question the correctness of its dynamics. Whatever may be 
said for or against the present editor’s ideas—and my own feeling is that they arise from a 
misconception of the extent to which dynamics are expected to cope with every minute 
problem of balance—the use of distinguishing type for all editorial additions is a ‘‘must’”’ 
for any good edition of Baroque music. (And let not the editors make the supreme 
psychological blunder of one edition, still current, of the motet ‘“‘Jesu, meine Freude”’ 
which distinguishes Bach’s expression from the editor’s quite clearly—but by placing 
Bach’s directions in brackets!) Despite all the additions referred to, incidentally, there 
are one or two places where purely musical considerations strongly suggest a bracketed 
dynamic mark in order to compensate for some inevitable deficiency in our present per- 
formances, but where the editor has added nothing. How many listeners, for instance, 
have been confused by the odd truncated version of the theme in the trumpet in Concerto 
no. 2, first movement, bars 8S—89, where the player seems to change his mind after the first 
phrase! This is because the trumpet is merely imitating the basses in a casual bit of 
canon typical of Bach: Bach’s own instrument would not have been loud enough to 
distract attention from the basses, which carry the true accentuation of the theme in this 
passage. Here, if anywhere, is a case for a bracketed pp in the trumpet part; the present 
editor, however, brings the trumpet’s dynamic up from the unauthentic pp of 86 to mf 
—just the wrong direction for the effect needed. Again, how many listeners ever hear the 
stvetto which Bach characteristically and brilliantly saves up for the end of the fugue 
concluding Concerto no. 4? If there were ever a case for a bracketed ff, or some other 
direction to bring out the theme, it is in the flute parts in bars 225-228, for these carry the 
(usually inaudible) consequent of the stvetto: yet all we find in this edition is an accent on 
the second note of the theme—just the kind of thing to distract attention from the fact 
that this is a vital entry. 

One or two other points of the editing concern matters to do with Bach’s style. In 
Conce-to no. 1, slow movement, for instance, this edition suggests a crotchet appoggiatura 
in the first oboe at bar 35 (the final cadence of the movement proper) which irons out what 
is surely a characteristically Bachish dissonance, and which appears to have no support 
from the sources. In this same concerto, too, the introductory notes draw attention to a 
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dissonance between horn and other instruments in bar 30 of the third movement, recom- 
mending that the notes in question should be played short in order to minimize the disson- 


But such dissonances between brass and the rest of the orchestra are common 


ant effect. 
In this same 


in Bach, and it is misleading to draw attention to one particular example. 
movement, for instance, the cadences at 16 and 123 exemplify the most common instance 
—the third of the scale sounded (and very insistently too, in this case) against the dominant 
chord, and in the first movement of this concerto bars 9, 10, 12, 27 and 56 provide further 
examples of this kind of thing. Sometimes, as in the case mentioned by the editor, Bach 
himself mollifies the dissonance by letting the horn note agree with a passing-note in some 
other part (a principle found elsewhere in Bach’s counterpoint): but the procedure is 
anyway used so often that it hardly seems likely that Bach would have required any 
special measures to water down the effect. In Bach in general, clashes between one type 
of sound and another (e.g. horn versus strings, chorus versus instruments) seem to be a 
common practice, and one of considerable relevance to modern music. 

The translations of the introductory notes read rather oddly at times—rather like trans- 
lations, in fact—and in one or two places are definitely misleading. In no. 3, for instance, 
“‘Kadenz’’, five lines from the end of Dr. Besseler’s notes, means, surely, cadenza and 
not ‘‘cadence’’; and in August Wenzinger’s notes to the same concerto the sentence on 
p. viii referring to changes of dynamic markings seems to have gone completely wrong: 
the reference to the first movement should surely read ‘‘the marking p which the auto- 
graph gives in bars 47 and 67 of the first movement has been moved forward”’ (i.e. into 
bars 46 and 66 respectively, so that the “‘lead-in”’ passage is also piano and the ‘“‘upbeat 
pattern” which begins the thematic entrance comes out quite clearly). In no. 4 it is mis- 
leading to say of the fugal theme of the last movement that it is “given not to the soloists 
but to the ¢utti”’ (five lines from the bottom of Dr. Besseler’s notes), since the theme does 
appear in the solo parts: ‘‘gehért’’ must here mean “‘belongs properly’’ to the ¢uétz, 1.e. 
it is a tutti theme later taken up by the soloists, unlike that of the last movement of no. 2 
which is essentially a solo theme. 

In Concerto no. 3 three possible slow movements have been provided, two for violin 
solo and one for harpsichord. The latter has an early-Bachish—even a Frobergerish— 
ring about it, and it shows how commonly attempts to imitate Bach’s style result in a 
style historically somewhat older; in bars 14—15, also, there is an augmented sixth chord 
used on the flat supertonic of a minor key, a usage not normally found in Bach. Of the 
violin pieces (printed in the first violin part) the first is alleged to be based on a descending 
bass figure E~D-C-B: as so often with ‘imitation Bach” one- and two-part writing, 
however, the mistake is made of tacitly assuming additional harmonic support which is 
not in fact there: in other words the decorative writing in the solo part does not of itself 
make clear (as Bach’s would have done) the harmonic scheme—except, that is, in the 
penultimate statement of the figure (bars 5-7), which is true to Bach’s principles. In 
the second piece the changes of time seem stylistically odd, and again seem to need har- 
monic support to make them understandable. The editor calls all these pieces ‘‘cadenzas’’, 
but they are in fact complete slow movements, and as such are all too short in relation 
to the whole work; the true cadenza, surely, would come after the slow movement was 
completed, between a B minor chord following its final cadence and the phrygian cadence 


given in the autograph. 





J. S. Bach. Lea Pocket Scores, nos. 105 (Magnificat in D major and Four Choral Inter- 
nolations), 108 (cantatas 140-142 inclusive) and 109 (cantatas 151-154 inclusive). 

Neue Bach-Ausgabe: Cantata 91 (‘‘Gelobet seist du’’), practical edition (full score and 
piano reduction), edited by Giinter Raphael from the NBA Uriext (editor Alfred 
Diirr). (Barenreiter.) 

Cantata 12 (‘‘Weinen, klagen’’): piano reduction by Giinter Raphael, with English 
text by E. H. Thorne and Mrs. Rosa Newmarch and French text by E. Goblot. 
(Breitkopf und Hartel.) 

So much new textual information has come to light since the old Bachgesellschaft 
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edition was brought out that it must be regarded as impossible to judge the validity of any 
Bach score until the relevant work has been published by the Neue Bach-Ausgabe. In 
view of this it seems regrettable that at the very time when the NBA is in course of 
appearing the publishers of the useful Lea Pocket Scores series (specifically described as 
“study scores’) should have seen fit to publish a number of works in the old BG text. 
Moreover the cantatas in this series are being published in groups according to the BG 
numbering; this numbering has been retained by the BWV and the NBA, but it has no 
significance other than as a means of reference, since it represents merely the order in 
which the BG brought out the works. This inevitably results in some very odd groupings: 
one of the scores, for instance, gives us cantatas 140, 141 and 142: 140, the well-known 
“Sleepers Wake’’, could surely have been one of the last to appear in an edition which is 
clearly trying to fill some of the gaps in the series of easily accessible Bach works, while 
141 and 142 are probably unauthentic (Diirr lists 141 as ‘“‘von Telemann’’) and as such are 
hardly suitable for publication in a semi-popular series of this type. By contrast the 
score comprising cantatas 151-154 inclusive, for various combinations of solo voices, is, 
as it so happens, a very ‘“‘good buy’’, assuming that the NBA does not reveal any shattering 
textual deficiency in the BG edition (none of these works has, it seems, yet appeared in 
the NBA). The student of Bach’s manifold and infinitely varied aria forms could indeed 
hardly have a better collection of works to hand—it may be sufficient here to say that of 
the eleven arias or duets in these four cantatas only one is in straight da capo form. In 
addition each cantata has some noteworthy feature, in 151 the particularly beautiful 
opening title aria, whose main section captures that spirit o! untroubled calm which is 
peculiarly Bach’s; in 152 the fine instrumental introduction and fugue; in 153 the two 
Phrygian chorales, the second being a notable addition to the already rich collection of 
harmonizations of the ‘‘Passion chorale’ tune; and in 154 the complete change of “‘affekt’’ 
which occurs during the work, from the tortured chromaticism of the title aria through 
the pastoral calm of ‘‘Jesu, lass dich finden’’ to the almost end-of-comic-opera joy of 
“Wohl mir, Jesus ist gefunden’. Incidentally, two of the dates given in the short prefatory 
notes in this score are invalidated by Diirr’s recent research on the Leipzig cantatas: 151 
dates probably from Christmas 1725, not “between 1735 and 1740’, and 153 from New 
Year 1724, not vaguely ‘‘between 1723 and 1727” 

Even in cases where an autograph score was available to the BG editors it cannot 
necessarily be held that no further textual revision is required, as witness the Branden- 
burgs, whose autograph score has been found to contain errors later corrected by Bach. 
In the case of the Magnificat, however, the NBA seem to have found the autograph on the 
whole reliable. The Lea Pocket Score of this work commendably gives, in addition to the 
main body of the work, the four choral interpolations used at the first performance at 
Christmas 1723. Unfortunately, of course, this first performance was of the earlier version 
of the work, in Eb major, which has been brought out for the first time by the NBA, and 
whose autograph score was not published by the BG because, apparently, it was regarded 
as a mere immature version of the now well-known D major work:! thus the work as a 
whole is given here in D and the interpolations in various keys all related to Ep, an unfortu- 
nate procedure, especially since transposed versions of the interpolations to fit the D 
major work, such as Bach may well have used in later Christmas performances, were 
published as long ago as 1929 by Herman Keller.2. Here again the penalty is paid for 
failure to wait for the appearance of the NBA. It seems doubtful if the interpolations 
themselves are interesting enough to find a permanent place in the work today; the last 
one, ‘‘Virga Jesse’, is anyway incomplete. Of at least academic interest, however, is the 
turn of phrase at the words “‘Et.in terra pax’’ in the “‘Gloria”’ (interpolation C) where the 
pedal note on “‘pax’’ recalls momentarily the same juncture in the B minor Mass. The 
prefatory notes give a slightly wrong impression of the relationship of the two versions 





1 See Diirr’s Kritischer Bericht, pp. 30-31, also BG XI/1, pp. xviii-xix. 
2 Kritischer Bericht, p. 31. 
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of the whole work: Bach did not “write out a second score in D major’’; the D major 
version is a complete recasting of the whole. 

In all these scores English translations of both German and Latin texts are given at 
the beginning of each work, thus avoiding the cluttering up of the score itself. 

The NBA scores of Cantata 91 provide an edition of this fine cantata which it is to be 
hoped will become popular with the Bach societies of this country. In reviewing the 
Brandenburg scores I have already deplored what is evidently the normal NBA practice 
of not distinguishing editorial from original dynamics in the practical edition: but the 
results here are reasonable, and not to be compared to the unduly fussy dynamics of the 
Brandenburg scores. The vocal score in particular must be commended for its very clear 
type and its piano reduction which clearly distinguishes continuo harmonies from instru- 
mental parts by means of smaller, yet easily readable notation. The absence of English 
words will unfortunately deter some conductors from using the edition. It should not do 
so: in Bach, German text and music are so intimately bound together that all translations 
ought to be forbidden—it is not, after all, as though German were so very hard a language 
to pronounce, or as though it were not a simple matter to supply the audience with a 
German and English text side by side. (Do the audience ever actually hear words in 
contrapuntal choral music anyway?) The cantata itself is full of interest. The chorale 
on which it is based is a Mixolydian one, and there is something oddly moving about its 
final repeated G to ‘‘Kyrie eleis’’, particularly when Bach, in the opening fantasia, intro- 
duces minor harmonies here to prepare the concluding ritornello entry. The tune is 
known from its appearance in no. 7 of the Christmas Oratorio, with which it is interesting 
to compare no. 2 of the present work. Both the opening fantasia and the closing harmon- 
ization show Bach’s wonderful command of what is sometimes called ‘‘modal harmony” ; 
but as if to show an equal command of ‘‘modern’”’ harmony there is also the startlingly 
chromatic depiction of “Jammerthal’’ which prepares the final cadence of the recitative 
no. 4, and the wide modulations of the duet no. 5 associated with the chromatic theme to 
“‘sein menschlich Wesen’’. The later version of this duet is given in the present practical 
edition, the earlier one appearing only in the appendix tothe NBA Urtext. As always in 
later adaptations, Bach made the counterpoint more flowing by various subtle rhythmic 
changes, but in this case no structural alterations were made. 

It is unfortunate in this particular case that the reference to the Kritischer Bericht 
as ‘indispensable for thorough-going study of the present cantata” (p. vii of the Preface 
to the full score) does not mention that the dates of composition there given are now 
invalidated by Diirr’s own research. The correct date is given in this Preface—1724, the 
later version (with the alterations in no. 5) dating after 1735;° but the Kritischer Bericht, 
which must have been produced before Diirr completed his work on the re-dating of the 
‘““Half-moon” and ‘‘MA”’ watermarks, gives the old dating, based mainly on Spitta: 
“probably 1735-36, possibly up to 1741”’ for the earlier version and “‘probably after 1740” 
for the later. And it is again necessary to complain of the English translation of these 
prefatory notes: the meaning is on the whole clear, but with an edition of such importance, 
and one which will presumably be the standard one for some time, is it really too much 
to hope that these translations should be undertaken by someone with a complete com- 
mand of good English ? 

The Breitkopf piano score of Cantata 12, whose first chorus’ main section Bach later 
used for the ‘‘Crucifixus’’ of the B minor Mass, cannot compare with the NBA for clarity. 
Small notes are indeed used for continuo harmonies, but the distinction is not so clear; 
moreover, such notes are also used for unplayable instrumental parts (see bar 1 of the 
whole work) whereas in NBA these are omitted altogether, a much better plan from the 
accompanist’s point of view. There is, however, a welcome absence of dynamics—though 
of course this may be taken the wrong way by some conductors, who may consider them- 
selves given carte blanche to ‘“‘put in the expression’”’ themselves! The presence of no 





3 Bach Jahrbuch, 1957, pp. 76-77. 
4 Kritischer Bericht, pp. 133-134. 
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fewer than three texts inevitably clutters up the score: one wonders whether these works 
are ever sung in French—could anything be less Bachish than ‘‘Larmes, plaintes, transes, 
craintes”’ ? K.P. 2. B. 


Handel. Six Concerti Grossi, op. 3. Edited by Frederick Hudson. Hallische Handel- 
Ausgabe, Serie iv, Band 11. (Béarenreiter, Kassel.) 1959. (Novello.) 33s. 


Concerto Grosso in E minor, op. 6, no. 3 (no. 14). Revised from Chrysander’s edition by 
Wilhelm Pfannkuch. (Breitkopf und Hartel.) 1960. Score 15s. 

Six Fugues for Organ. Edited by Diethard Hellmann. (Breitkopf und Hartel.) 
1959. 12s. 

The Hallische Handel-Ausgabe edition of the op. 3 Concerti Grossi is, first of all, more 
conveniently laid out for performance than most editions. It prefers to give each instru- 
ment its own stave and not combine them when they double, as oboes frequently do violins; 
bassoons appear above the continuo line when they are merelya melodic instrument holding 
the bass, and the concertino bass, cello or bassoons, is printed in its rightful place. Second, 
it includes, as Concerto iv the now-disputed work which Dr. Redlich has taught us to 
regard as the Overture to Amadigi, printing the true(?) Concerto iv (which Redlich un- 
earthed in 1956 and described in the Musical Times of August of that year) in its appendix, 
together with a version of the first section of the fourth movement of Concerto ii already 
available in the Philharmonia score of the work, a richly decorated version of the Largo 
opening of Concerto iii and three variant forms of its adagio, two of which were included 
in the Chrysander edition, one as the editor’s preference and the other as an emendation 
by Samuel Arnold. Dr. Hudson accepts a slightly different form as the authentic 
Handelian text. 

Two keyboard instruments are demanded throughout, one for the Concertino, one for 
the vipieno, and occasions for their independent solo use are specified. All editorial 
emandations and suggestions are, in the admirable Barenreiter way, made clear. 

Deviations from other available texts are numerous. They include, of course, orna- 
ments, bowings, dynamic markings and a consistent differentiation between solo and 
tutti passages, and the allocation to bassoons of passages given to cellos by Chrysander. 
Other emendations include an additional bar in the fourth (allegro) movement of Concerto 
iii, asymmetrically delaying the return of the theme, the removal of earlier, Chrysander, 
corrections that ironed out dissonant passing notes and false relations and, at times, a 
fuller figured bass. A bar by bar account of all this would be interminable and boring. 
Perhaps more interesting is the fact that the new version of the recently discovered 
Concerto iv differs in detail from that prepared by Redlich and Hudson for the Eulenburg 
score (‘‘Praeclassica’’ 50). The Eulenberg edition demands only one keyboard instru- 
ment, does not mention bassoons or double bass and is slightly less liberal in its use of 
ornaments. 

The six folio pages of Dr. Hudson’s preface deal only with sources and authorities, 
and the most conservative Victorian Handel Festival type of musician would find it 
impossible to argue against either the editor’s sense of style or the rightness of the text 
he has assembled. The sense of freshness, order and coherence, together with the re- 
discovery of toughness and asperities soothed away by Chrysander, is impressive. 
Between the lines of the preface one notes the arduous work and semi-detective skills 
employed in the creation of the new edition, and one hopes that it will rapidly pass into 
general use; we do, after all, know a good deal more about eighteenth-century style than 
was known when Chrysander compiled his admittedly monumental and noble edition. 

Wilhelm Pfannkuch’s edition of op. 6, no. 3 places a cello with the concertino, attends con- 
sistently to ‘‘solo’’ and ‘‘tuéti’’ markings and dynamics, adds ornaments where eighteenth 
century convention demands them and works out the figured bass for a single key- 
board instrument. The realization suggests the organ; a harpsichordist or pianist would 
probably wish to break up the extended chord chains that accompany the opening Jargo, 
but the editor has evolved a good, stylistically consistent, practical score. 
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The Six Fugues edited by Diethard Hellmann are those published by Walsh in 1720 
as ‘‘Six Fugues for the Organ or Harpsichord”’ and printed ever since then on two staves. 
The editor believes that Handel had in mind a full organ with pedals, and has re-laid out 
the music in conformity with that conviction. One or two textual changes, all of them 
convincing, are pointed out by footnotes, and neither tempo nor dynamic markings appear 
unless they were in the original edition—an unusual act of self-abnegation on the part of 
a musician who knows how inconsistent Handel was in dealing with such matters and how 
precise was the convention which he observed in many of these things. 





HISTORICAL ANTHOLOGY 
I. CHORAL 

Antoine Brumel. Missa pro Defunctis, edited by Albert Seay. 

Clemens non Papa. Three Motets, edited by Bernhard Meier. 

Clement Jannequin. Ten Chansons. Edited by Albert Seay. (Das Chorwerk, Moseler 
Verlag, Wolfenbiittel.) 1959. I0s., Ios., gs. 6d. 

Schiitz. Herr unser Herrscher: Deutsches Konzert for soprano (or tenor), two violins and 
thoroughbass from Pt. Two of the Symphoniae Sacrae. Edited by Herbert Birtner. 
(Barenreiter Ausgabe 629.) 1959. 6s. 6d. 

O misericordissimi Jesu and O Jesu, nomen dulce; Two Concertos for tenor (or soprano) 
and thoroughbass. 

Bone Jesum, verbum Patris and Verbum caro factum est; Two Concertos for two sopranos 
and thoroughbass. (Kleine Geisiliche Konzerte, volumes 14 and 15.) Edited by 
Wilhelm Ehmann, thoroughbass realizations by Horst Svenke. (Béarenreiter- 
Ausgabe 3434 and 3435.) 1959. 6s. each. 

Bonporti. Mittite Dulces: Ite Molles; Cantatas for soprano and string orchestra; piano 
scores. Transcribed and edited by Gugliemo Barblan. (Zanzibon, Padua.) 1960. 

The ‘‘Chorwerk’’ editions have much to their credit. Print and paper are good, the 
music provided is rare and at the lowest evaluation unusually interesting and (the point 
is not trivial) they are introduced by prefaces in which brevity, scholarship and practical 
common sense are admirably combined. Granted that the habit of printing low-lying 
alto parts an octave higher, to be transposed down, sometimes catches the reader out, for 
he finds it hard to break with old habits, and consistency is a notable virtue. All the 
works under consideration have the freely declamatory rhythm that makes nonsense of 
regular barlines, so that barlines are ruled regularly between but not across the staves and 
are significant as points of reference only. No rehearsal accompaniment is provided. 
Brumel’s Requiem, which its editor assigns to Rome, where it was published in 1522, 
follows the text of the Roman rite and not the French variant of the period. The plain- 
song of the Mass offers most of its movements a point of departure, and it is, perhaps, 
unique in that the Dies Ivae is sung in alternate (in the even numbered stanzas) plain- 
chant and polyphonic fauxbourdon. Two of the fauxbourdon verses are for soprano 
and alto only. All the music is soberly rich and is completely liturgical in conception. 

The Chansons of Jannequin are quite another matter. The editor contends that 
Jannequin’s (comparatively speaking) better known works are his most conventional; his 
aim has been (within 24 pages of music text) to offer a wider view of the composer. Ger- 
man as well as renaissance French texts are given, and where the latter are too Rabelais- 
ianly improper for modern taste, poems by Wilhelm Busch have taken the place of 
translations. The original text remains, of course. 

Of Clemens, we are offered two four-part motets—Domine ne memineris and Vox in 
Rama audita est—and the five-part Tulerunt autem fratres ejus (S.A.T.T.B.). The first 
and third are in two sections, the second being a setting of a Responsary. Vox in Rama 
is not, I think, totally unknown. All three are emotional music, concerned to express and 
illustrate their texts. 

There is much to be said in favour of the provision of such works in plain, straight- 
forward and comparatively inexpensive editions. Stylistically, they are well beyond the 
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reach of most small choirs in this country, but the Jannequin and Clemens scores are 
attractive. Whether Brumel’s Missa pro defunciis is more than a properly sober accom- 
paniment to the Rite seems doubtful. 

The Barenreiter disintegration of its large Schiitz volumes into handy, practical and 
cheap performing editions is a good thing. Herbert Birtner’s edition of Herr unser 
Herrscher (Psalm 8) prints minims for semibreves in the extended opening and closing 
sections whilst retaining the original note values in the animated middle section. This is 
angular, oddly introspective music demanding a great deal from its soloist in the way of 
smoothness of style, breath control and vividness of declamation. Violinists will not 
agitate to have the work performed; their parts are not in themselves grateful or exciting, 
and the realization of the continuo, obviously and rightly for organ, is neat, harmonically 
interesting and stylistically impeccable. The four pieces from the Kleine Geistliche 
Konzerte are emotionally devotional with something of the mood to be found in the 
sweeter, more “‘love-longing’”’ cantata arias of Bach, if we look through the poetic asym- 
metrics of their composer towards their attitude of mind. The four are varied in mood 
and, like the Eighth Psalm, demand really understanding, smooth-styled singing. The 
attractions of Schiitz’ work are now well enough known not to need plugging, and whilst 
it insists upon performers mastering a style unfamiliar to most of them, it does not bristle 
with the difficulties of intonation and rhythm that are likely to repel even good choirs 
faced with the earlier music we have noticed. The prefaces to these editions are general- 
ized group prefaces to the larger volumes from which the works are taken; they are 
importantly concerned with matters of style, and that to the Kleine Geistliche Konzerte 
has been lucidly translated by Mr. Laurence Swinyard. 

The two cantatas by Bonporti are fundamentally lighter. Each is in four sections, 
the second and third introduced by recitatives and the fourth being, in each case, a lively 
Alleluia. There is little harmonic adventure in the two works; A minor and major, with 
a C major brightening of the minor opening aria, occupies the first; the second, after an 
A major opening slips into the minor and thence to the dominant major for a likeable 
Pastovale before the final movement. Schiitz’ soprano duets are music for well-trained 
boys, but these works suggest an operatic soprano eager to make an emotional effect. 
The edition does not indicate how much of the scores is Signor Barblan’s responsibility, 
and there are points at which one wonders if he has not rather thickened the treble-stave 
accompaniment out of the natural and laudable Italian love of the sound of violins in 
parallel thirds. Expressive directions—dolce, intenso, con trasporto and affetuoso—abound, 
but this is music expressing emotionally religious texts, and the singer would naturally 
aim at the type of expression suggested. 

These are pleasant, lightweight and attractively produced little works, but one some- 
times wonders if contemporary enthusiasm for sixteenth- and seventeenth-century music 
is not going completely beyond reasonable bounds. We seem to be expected to put the 
minor works of the age on as high a pedestal as the masterpieces, probably because its 
composers knew what they were doing and what they wanted, whilst we are really com- 
pletely unsure of both. 





II. INSTRUMENTAL 

Johann Heinrich Schmelzer. Two Sonatas. Edited by Gustav Leonhardt. (Universal 
Edition, Vienna.) 1959. Score 6s. 

Carolus Hacquart. Sonata a 4. Edited by Gustav Leonhardt. (Universal Edition.) 
1959. Score 6s. 

Anonymous. Sonata for viola and thoroughbass, 1700. Edited by Renzo Sabatini. 
(Doblinger, Vienna.) 1960. 

Antonio Soler. Piano Sonatas, Volume 2. Edited by Frederick Marvin. (Mills Music 
Ltd., London.) 1958. 

Joseph Krauss. Quintet in D major for flute and strings. (Breitkopf und Hartel.) 
1959. Parts 20s. 

Schmelzer (1623-1680), an Austrian court composer, was responsible, says Blom’s 
Everyman’s Dictionary, for some forty operas, ballet music and church music as well as 
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instrumental sonatas. The two works edited by Gustav Leonhardt were published in 
1662. The original scoring is for violin, two alto and tenor or bass viols, but Leonhardt’s 
arrangement prints the first viola of One in the treble clef, making it practicable for a 
string quartet. In Two, the first viola (printed in the alto clef) descends out of violin 
range in four (separate) bars and, though a rearrangement would not be difficult, it seems 
to require the restrained viola tone rather than a more assertive second violin. One, in 
D major, begins with a lively polyphonc introduction in common time that leads to a 
slow three-two section and thence to a brief reprise. Two, in F major with suggestions of 
B minor, follows an extended slow opening in three-two time, with the violin ruling the 
roost, and a lively common time section. The editorial working-out of the figured bass is 
thorough, but the editor offers it only as a suggestion for organists. These works provide 
distinguished if not specially ‘‘great’’ music; one would not, for example, exchange 
Gibbon’s Fantasias (let alone Purcell’s string music) for them. 

Hacquart (1649-1730), a Dutch composer, published the sonata under consideration 
in a collection of three- and four-part sonatas in 1686. The original scoring calls for two 
violins and two violas da gamba—alto and bass—with continuo. For this edition, Leon- 
hardt has worked out a suggested, rather subdued, realization for organ or harpsichord; 
it is, perhaps, too concerned with extended chords to be fully effective on the latter 
instrument. Seventeen rich introductory bars marked soavemente lead to an angular 
Canzona of three times that length; these are in an E minor that gives way to a rather 
freely treated B minor Grave and a Bizzaria which plays interestingly lively rhythmic 
tricks. E minor is restored by a brief adagio that leads to a six-eight adagio where the 
tricks are dynamic. The music has a considerable range of mood and is attractively 
written—the interwoven richness of the opening section predisposes one in its favour. 

The Sonata for viola and bass edited by Renzo Sabatini is one of a set of six by an anony- 
mous composer published circa 1700; the works are contained in a volume in the Library 
of the St. Cecilia Conservatory in Rome. This, the third of the set, is in G major and is 
issued by Doblinger with the original bass included as a separate part; its three movements 
are a lyrical adagio, a muscular allegro and a minuet encircling a contrasting minuet-trio. 
The first movement and the trio-minuet aim at intensity, and it could be argued that the 
editor’s determination to realize this tends tostep outside the work’s stylistic limitations, but 
the viola repertory has room for clean, honest, workmanlike and pleasing music of this sort. 

The second volume of Mr. Frederick Marvin’s complete edition of the Sonatas of Soler 
could provide excuse for a considerable excursus on the development of the idea of the 
sonata; it contains twelve single-movement works, the shortest (discounting repeats) 
being a fifty-eight bar adagio and the longest (also discounting repeats) a two hundred 
and forty-nine bar allegro spiritoso. Marvin’s no. 18 in F sharp minor is a two-section 
work, a lyrical cantabile followed by an acrobatic allegro; his no. 21, in G minor, is an 
allegro in common time with four cantabile interruptions, the same six-eight time material 
appearing three times in F major and finally in D major. 

The sonatas do not submit to any formal generalizations; some recapitulate their 
opening material, rather more something that appears later in the movement; all recapitu- 
lations tend to be very free. Some sonatas are monothematic; others throw out four or 
five themes which are treated to some embryonic development. The tonic-dominant- 
tonic formula is not in operation; the nearest we get to the dominant of the E minor no. 17 
is its own dominant, F sharp; we do not touch the orthodox (as we have been taught to 
think of it) relative major. What is common to all these works is movement away from 
and back to a home tonic through a range of keys sometimes surprisingly remote, and 
Soler’s interest in the more outlandish keys is remarkable. No. i5 is in D flat, produces a 
second subject in A flat, promptly transfers it to B flat, through a jerk rather than a modu- 
lation, and slips into C major for a third theme. The main business of the movement, a 
lyrically extended arioso sort of melody, now appears in the home tonic; after the double 
bar—almost invariably the composer’s half-way house—we return to B minor, which 
deals with its own theme and that momentarily heard in C, and end with a D flat recapitu- 
lation of the second D flat lyrical theme. This is as typical as any of the sort of processes 
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we find in the lengthier of these sonatas. Six of them are in minor keys; one, as we have 
said, is in F sharp minor. Of the other six, one is in F sharp major. 

Mr. Marvin’s edition is based on copies of the works preserved at the Escorial and the 
Monastery of Monserrat, collated with the incomplete edition printed in London by Bir- 
chall (1796) and others in the Institute of France collection. He has worked with scrupu- 
lous attention to sources and period style, carefully indicating his own emendations and 
variants from the readings he has chosen. 

Whether all these works are as interesting aesthetically as they are historically is open 
to doubt. The slower ones are richly expressive and gain an exciting degree of intensity; 
all are lively material for a pianist, but some seem to indicate not much more than a 
pianist’s delight in the responsiveness and variety of his instrument and the agility of his 
fingers. 

The Quintet by Kraus (born near Mainz in 1756, worked chiefly in Sweden and died in 
1792) dates from 1783, the year of Soler’s death, and represents a more definite crystalliza- 
tion of sonata procedures. It has, therefore, less historical interest, except as an example 
of the way in which a basically Viennese style became the international language of music, 
but is ingratiatingly friendly music with no depths to plumb. Every player has a lively 
part, there is no domination of the strings by the invading flute, and there are few enough 
works for the combination to make us welcome this. H. R. 


Benjamin Frankel. Inventions, opus 31, in major-minor modes, for cello and piano. 
(Chester.) tos. 6d. 

Monteverdi. Jl Terzo Libyo di Madrigali. Il Quarto Libro di Madrigali. Ed. Malipiero. 
(Universal.) 27s. each. 

A new critical cliché has been added to the store of progressive journalese: ‘‘Mr. 
So-and-so has turned to serial technique, and in doing so has at last found himself after 
years of uncertainty’. Now, in the case of the big figures of the Second Viennese School, 
Schénberg evolved this principle after abandoning the tonic centre, and in doing so 
merely took a step that was implied in his work all along; Webern unobtrusively slid 
into it, and only the initiated can tell the difference between his pre-and post-serial work; 
Berg adopted it with mixed results. So far, so clear; but when some insipid English 
composer, having trod in the dim footsteps of—say, Finzi—for years, suddenly comes 
bashfully forward in the full fig of twelve tones, complete with hocket-like vocal hiccuping 
and conscientious two part writing in minor seconds, then usually only the eye of faith 
can fail to see the old flattened seventh, the immemorial search for lambs, the inevitable 
watered-down water under the bonnet on one side, the red nose, and the unconvincing 
hiccup. Which is not to implicate our present Benjamin Frankel, merely some of his 
critics. One tries not to assume that for some people the mere fact of writing serial 
music turns a very weak composer into a major master, but it is their own fault if the 
assumption is made. I wonder what would happen in certain critical circles if Sir William 
Walton ‘for whom nothing is bad enough—and one must admit the trough), were suddenly 
to becorae a total serialist-post-serialist-single-note-indeterminist, or whatever it will be 
by Friday? The possibility is, that he would still exhibit those weaknesses of his later 
years that give genuine friends of English music so much grief, and some people such a 
fine excuse for crocodile-tears. 

But here are eight inventions by Benjamin Frankel, showing most of the marks of a 
tentative serialism, though explicitly tonal. He has more reason to adopt the technique 
than most, since his style has always been continental and chromatic, and has hintéd at 
it often enough; his new Symphony (which I have not yet heard) is completely serial. 

One can say that in these pieces his style has not changed much, in spite of its new 
dress; here is the old rather tough harmonic idiom, with the same implicit emotional 
o.ertones; the same expert writing both for cello and piano (the cello is not treated as 
though it were a percussion intrument, nor the piano as a seven octave cello, nor the 
whole as a monster single vibraphone). In fact, the lyric sweep of the cello writing is 
most noteworthy, although the present writer cannot really get used (yet) to the rather 
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hard crotchet movement in augmented and diminished octaves, fifths, efc. that is a feature 
of second-rate serial piano writing; there is little of it here, and much that I recognize 
as good and idiomatic keyboard work. There is even some effective writing in perfect 
octaves. To assess music like this, the work of a composer not a major genius, in a 
period of transition and technical confusion in world-music generally, is not easy; though 
it is possible that the above does it more or less. 

Nor is it very easy to say much about the Malipiero edition of Monteverdi these days; 
much water has flowed under the bridge since these volumes began to come out in the 
Universal Edition before the war. It would be possible to expatiate at some length on 
the peculiarly appealing warm humanity of these works, and the undoubted beauty of 
these very lovely volumes, with their fine printing, beautiful paper, and magnificent 
impress of the original title-page; to note also that scholarship has advanced since then, 
leaving the main body of Malipiero’s works as sound, in spite of some minor criticisms. 
The third and fourth books of madrigals are transitional, the fourth book being more 
advanced harmonically, and marking a certain change in the composer’s style. Most of 
the great and well-known madrigals are in the books from no. 5 on. 

Pr. 5s e 


Gramophone Records 


Beethoven: String Quartet in F op. 59 no. 1* and String Quartet in E minor op. 59 no. 2.* 


Tatrai Quartet. Telefunken GMA 27 and GMA 31. 
Sonata in C op. 53 (‘‘Waldstein’’). 
Sonata in F minor op. 57 (““Appassionata’’). 

Backhaus. Decca LXT 5596. 

The Tatrai Quartet is an impressive ensemble: my judgment is that they play every 
bit as well, on these issues, as do their better known compatriots, the distinguished 
Budapest and Hungarian Quartets. This is high praise, for those players have held the 
field in the late Beethoven quartets for some long time. On their brief visit to this 
country early in 1960 the Tatrai players were recognized as unusually fine and they will, 
on the strength of playing like the present, soon become one of the world’s leading string 
quartets. Their two outstanding qualities are, simply, a really warm tone from each 
instrument and an uncanny togetherness of ensemble. Nowhere is there the slightest 
acidity of sound and nowhere is the timing—of entries or concerted playing—anything 
but absolutely perfect. And their insight into the music is as telling as their technique. 

These records are on the Telefunken cheap label. At twenty-six shillings each they 
are absolute bargains and I hope that the Tatrai will complete the Beethoven series and 
go on to other chamber works under these auspices. Recording is faultless. 

Backhaus’ record does not appeal to me. The major issue is interpretive. What 
far too many pianists do not recognize—especially German pianists—is that the post- 
op. 10 sonatas are romantic works. They sometimes do not appear to see what happened 
to Beethoven’s bigger piano works after op. 13. You simply cannot make anything of 
the ‘“‘Appassionata’”’ by pure technique—magnificent as Backhaus is—and a classical 
approach. The interpretation does not reach out to the essential humanism of the music 
and neither drama nor heartsease spring from the playing. 


Verdi: Macbeth—Complete Opera. L. Rysanek (S), C. Bergonzi (T), L. Warren (Bar.), 
J. Hines (B) with the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra and Chorus, 
c. Leinsdorf. RCA RB 25006-8.* 


Apart from the all-round excellence of this production, Leonie Rysanek (Lady Mac- 
beth) in a voice completely untroubled by effort and with exquisite dramatic intonation, 
sings it into the star class. Warren (Macbeth) gives his best recorded performance. 
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The two best known extracts from the music: the chorus of refugees and the sleepwalking 
scene (both in act IV) represent the quality of the whole production; they come off 
brilliantly thanks to Leinsdorf, a sound choral force, Rysanek herself and solid supporting 
singers. 

How full Macbeth is of promised things from later operas! The work is crowded with 
moments that might have been Traviata, Rigoletto and even Aida. The Banquet scene 
is, literally, a study for the opening of Act I of Rigoletto. Lady Macbeth’s spoken reading 
of her husband’s letter in act I is an early version of ‘“‘Addio del passato’’ in its impact on 
the music, and the refugees’ chorus is germinal to the prisoners’ chorus in Aida. No 
Verdian should be without a copy of Macbeth and this one will not be quickly improved 
upon. The recording is opulent and faithful. I wish to compliment RCA on their 
sensible packaging of this set. There is a well-made plastic container, with an outside 
window-satchel to hold the libretto. For long I have felt that cardboard boxes, in which 
records rattled around and warped themselves were the wrong thing; this present design 
of a strong, thin, easily stored casing seems to be the answer. 


Buxtehude: Choral Cantatas: ‘‘Alies was thr tut’’, ““Befiehl dem Engel” and “‘Mit Fried und 


Freud’. 
Greifswalder Chorus with Johannes Kunzel (bass) and Berlin Bach Orchestra 
c. Hans Pflugbeil. Cantate T.72 o98K. 


Bach: Cantata: ‘‘Mein Seele ruhmt und preist’”? BWV 189. H-J Rotzsch (tenor), with 
M. Peters (recorder), F. Mohrmann (ob.), B. Fischer (v.) and A. Moster (vc.) 
c. D. Hellman (cembalo). Cantate T.72 o60K. 


Motet: ‘‘Jesu meine Freude’’, BWV227. Soloists and Chorus of Westfalische 
Kantorei with B. Bruckmann (vc.), A. Schultz (d.b.), A. Schonstedt (org.), O. 
Steinmann (tr.), H. Ehmann (tromb.), c. W. Ehmann. Cantate T.72 085L. 


Motets: ‘‘Der Geist helft’’>, BWV 226. 
‘*Furchte dich nicht’’>, BWV 228. 
“Komm, Jesu, Komm’’, BWV 229. 
“‘Lobet den Herrn’’, BWV 230. 
Stuttgart Bach Orchestra and Boys’ Choir 
c. W. Gerhard. Vox DL 5152-2. 
Haydn: The Creation. 
M. Coertse (s), J. Patzak (t), D. Ernster (b), Singverein der Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde und Orchester der Volksoper, Vienna, c. Horenstein. 
Vox PL 11452.* 


Of the many ‘‘un-German”’ characteristics of Buxtehude’s music (he was, after all, 
a Scandinavian born) the cantatas always appear to me to be reminiscent of Purcell and 
to anticipate Rameau. These pieces are full of this kind of epoch-interest. Reasonably 
well performed, and beautifully recorded, the records are distinguished by a fine solo 
bass in ‘‘Alles was thr tut’’, and a splendid ‘‘Amen”’ chorus in “‘Befiehl dem Engel’. The 
Cantate Bach issues are outstanding. The nobility of ‘Jesu meine Freude’’ is sustained 
by perfect singing and diction and if the recording is not one hundred per cent (e.g. 
harsh sibilants) the issue should not be missed. About “‘Mein Seele’’ there is no kind 
of reservation: a perfect Bach recording. The Vox issue of four motets is splendid value. 
Recording, though a little thin and reedy in some choral passages, is acceptable and the 
performances are outstanding.. These pieces are all funeral or memorial music: but in 
no sense are they funereal. All the motets are affirmations of faith, serenely expressed 
and even joyously, as in the glorious ‘“‘The Spirit helpeth our Infirmities’’ which is Bach 
at his highest. 

Vox’ Creation is starred for overall stylishness and excellence of solo and choral 
singing. The recording could be improved. There is some pronounced echo and during 
at least one heavy choral passage (‘‘The heavens are telling’) a sharp coarsening of 
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reproduction which may be a defect in my copy. The orchestra won me with an exquisite 
accompaniment of ‘“‘With verdure clad’’. Patzak is good, as usual: Ernster is a splendid 
oratorio bass, with a truly majestic bottom register, and if Coertse is not powerful enough 
to compete with the particularly bright choral attack, her solos are irreproachably sung 
in a clear, pure treble, exactly right for the work. 

5. Bi 


Correspondence 


The University Library, 
Glasgow, W.2. 
4th December, 1960. 


lo the Editor of THE Music REVIEW. 


BERLIOZ 


Srr,—May I say how much I appreciated Philip Friedheim’s article on Berlioz. It reminded 
me of a fifty-years-old theory of mine that Berlioz’ bizarre harmonies may have resulted from the 
limitations of his guitar, the only harmonic instrument with which he was conversant. Some 
time after Ernest Newman issued his Musical Studies (1905) I wrote him about his criticism of 
the harmonies of Berlioz as “‘solid blocks’’ which did not seem to relate to each other. I suggested 
to him that if we knew the accordatura or tuning of Berlioz’ guitar we might be able to solve the 
problem, by simply knowing which chords he could not obtain with his four fingers and that 
particular accordatura. Newman did not reply, probably because he was always hesitant to 
write about anything in which he was not conversant. Iam too old at 79 to investigate possible 
guitar tunings, and probable chordal limitations, but that should not prevent others from trying. 


Yours truly, 
HENRY FARMER. 
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